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@Fuses many isolated skills and knowledges 
into one operation — transcription. Ww. HA 













@ Student first learns to read shorthand in 
thought phrases. 


@ Skill is developed in logical steps by handling 
increasingly difficult situations: 


SHORTHAND 
TRANSCRIPTION 


(1) Transcription from accurate shorthand 





plates me 
(2) Transcription from student's own notes BAL 
. . year 
STUDIES written from print ie 
(3) Transcription of notes taken from dicta- iy 
and Edition tion of familiar material ome 
By (4) Transcription of notes taken from dicta- oe 
in cad tion of naemmenes wamreieng - 
Wanous (5) Transcription of “‘cold’’ notes and of grat 
notes taken from “‘natural dictation” = 
ea 
and 
@The related skills of typing, spelling, using Tes 
grammar, punctuation, word selection, proof- —e 
reading, and arranging copy are integrated 
with transcription skill training. 
@ Assures an office transcription skill. 
@ Can be used with SHORTHAND DICTATION be. 
0 
STUDIES by Bowman or any advanced dicta- a 
tion book. . 
in 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Twenty-first 
Edition, is written for all students in your classes. It can be understood and 
mastered by the slow students. At the same time, it .will be challenging to the 
better students. This is accomplished not by diluting the subject matter, but by 
making it understandable, plus a wealth and variety of problem and practice 
material from which a proper selection can be made for students of varying 
abilities. 

In the twenty-first edition, there is a carefully planned balance among 
theory, drill, and practice. Theory is presented smoothly with emphasis on 
simple vocabulary and short sentences. The many pertinent illustrations, with 
judicious use of color for emphasis and realism, show the student how the prin- 
ciples are applied. More emphasis in the twenty-first edition is placed on drill 
to assure a thorough understanding of principles — especially the theory of 
debit and credit. For this purpose, a new section entitled, ‘‘Drills for Under- 
standing,’’ has been added at the end of each first-cycle chapter. Ample practice 
is provided through the generous choice of exercises, problems, projects, and 
practice sets. 
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Are You Listening? 


Are we talking or are we listening in the classroom? Do we try to do all of 
the teaching by ourselves or do we let the students assist? Wouldn’t more be 
accomplished if we had a team helping us do the job? 

The young people of today do a great deal of independent thinking about 
many things in spite of us. Our work in the classroom would be more alive and 
interesting both to the students and to us if we encouraged them to think 
creatively about the problems they meet there. Teachers who listen usually 
learn — not only more about the young people in their classes but also new 
and better ways of solving classroom problems. We too often tend to think 
there are only two ways — our way and the wrong way. Yet the young people 
| soon discover, upon entering business, that there are many ways — for example, 
variations in letter styles, in filing procedures, in the application of bookkeeping 
principles, and so on. 

Many a youngster has his own ideas about how things could and should 
be done, but by the time he reaches high school, his initiative has been sup- 
pressed by teachers who believe there is only one way — the teacher’s way. 
And so the student goes along with this; not so much accepting it, but believing 
it is simpler and more to his advantage to do so. Some do so from laziness, it 
is true, but many because of the weight of teacher authority. Before long, 
through lack of exercise and encouragement, this ability and desire to think 
independently weakens and almost disappears. 

Have you sometimes asked your students for opinions on some question 
and noted that some have no opinion? Have you had students who always 
depended upon others to make their decisions for them? How will these people 
meet the problems that arise after they leave the schoolroom? Are we helping 
them to prepare for this time? 

Are we looking for opportunities in the daily work of the classroom to en- 
courage creative thinking? Are we creating situations in which students feel 
free to offer their own ideas and solutions to problems? Do we provide oppor- 
tunities for the members of the class to decide which of the ideas or solutions 
seems best to them? In order to convince their classmates, the students will 
have to think of reasons why the one they choose is best. They will need to 
express themselves clearly. 

You may say that all of this will slow down the work. Yes, undoubtedly 
it will. But when these students leave school, aren’t they going to be better able 
to solve the problems they will meet? Isn’t this much more important than 
memorizing facts from the textbook or accepting solutions ready-made by the 
author or the teacher? Not only will this procedure encourage creative thinking, 
but it will also provide practice in tolerance for the ideas of others. Both are 


qualities needed in the world today. 


Let’s listen! 
Dorothy L. Travis, president of Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association; Central High School 
and University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 
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One of the most frequent of 78 duties, oper- 
ations, and tasks performed by 442 general 
clerks according to a Pittsburgh survey,' is 
the use of that common _ household-office 
appliance, the telephone. Strangely enough, 
the use of this media of communication is 
one of the most neglected areas of learning in 
the business curriculum. 

Undoubtedly, we business teachers have 
been guilty of assuming everyone knows how 
to use a telephone correctly and effectively. 
This assumption has been proven false by 


Teletraining: A Classroom 
Responsibility 


by EDWARD A. PERKINS, JR., BURLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Perkins points out that we have, just for the asking, an 

excellent, ready-made unit on teaching the use of the tele- 

phone. Read this article to learn of the free materials 
available and the use that can be made of them. 


the mere fact that local telephone companies 
spend many dollars in sending their repre- 
sentatives out into the business world for 
the sole purpose of training inexperienced 
business employees in the intricacies“of tele- 
phoning. 

SOMETHING DIFFERENT. In an attempt to 
place the responsibility of teaching the 
various areas of telephone usage where it 
rightfully belongs, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany has developed the TELETRAINER 


for the classroom. This audio device consists 
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Teletraining Equipment. 
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XXIII entectler-thhoher, 1948,) pp. 21-22. 
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of an easy-to-operate loudspeaker unit, two 
standard dial telephones with 25 foot con- 
necting cords, and a tape recorder attach- 
ment. Once the pair of telephones has been 
activated by being connected with the 
amplifier and loudspeaker unit, an entire 
class is permitted to listen in on and, in effect, 
participate in the various practice calls. 

The TELETRAINER demonstration set 
alds a touch of realism to a heretofore un- 
realistic unit of study. Instruction on effec- 
tive telephone use need not be confined to a 
few pages and pictures, or perhaps a chapter 
of a textbook. 

However, the textbook should not be 
discarded. Why? Because the TELE- 
TRAINER is an audio device and should 
supplement, not replace, a reliable textbook. 
The TELETRAINER and textbook, prop- 
erly used, offer great opportunities for 
improved learning. This is not merely the 
best reason; it is the only practical reason. 

AVAILABLE MATERIALS. The following teach- 
ing aids accompany the demonstration set 
and are to be used in conjunction with 
teletraining: 

1. Teletraining: Effective Use of the Tele- 
phone. This well-written and attractive 
teachers’ manual is designed to help you 
train your students to learn to use the 
telephone in a correct and pleasing way. It 
represents the combined efforts of school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and telephone people, 
working together, to supplement present 
texts on the subject. The material in this 
manual is divided into six major topics of 
study which can be used in its entirety or 
broken into units as the needs of the students 
may dictate. These topics are: 

a. The Elements of a Telephone Call: importance of 

the telephone; differences between telephone calls 


and face-to-face conversations; parts of a tele- 
phone call; best way to hold the telephone. 


b. Answering Telephone Calls: answering promptly; 
giving clear identification; offering a choice of 
waiting or being called back; taking a message; 
leaving the telephone; transferring a call; handling 
a complaint. 

c. Making Telephone Calls: placing a telephone call; 
making calls through switchboard; applying busi- 
ness etiquette; planning the call. 

d. Using the Directory: directory listings; govern- 
ment calls; emergency calls; metropolitan area 
service calls; practice use of the classified direc- 
tory. 

e. Making Out-of-Town Telephone Calls: station-to- 
station and person-to-person calls; collect calls; 
calls not immediately completed; calling from the 





switchboard. 
f. Developing Telephone Personality: reflecting per- 
sonality; expressing overtones; making notes; 
using speech to good advantage; tuning the voice; 
using emphasis to convey meaning. 
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Obviously, these areas represent a com- 
prehensive exploration of telephone usage. 
Teaching points for each topic, expressed in 
the form of a question, are printed in dark 
type and enclosed in rectangles for easy 
reference. There are also lists of possible 
replies or objectives suggested for develop- 
ment by the group to emphasize these 
teaching points. 


2. Practice Calls. This booklet is com- 
posed of various practice calls, in script form, 
designed to be used in connection with the 
TELETRAINER. These practice calls are 
also found in the teacher’s manual at the 
end of each major topic of study. The page 
numbering for each practice call in this stu- 
dents’ guide is the same as that of the manual 
to facilitate the immediate location of a 
selected call. The practice ¢alls — about 
30 in number — are divided into three vari- 
ations: 

a. Both Sides of Conversation. These calls include 

complete conversations for students’ use. The 
Purpose is to help students acquire skill in the 


various principles of correct telephone conver- 
sations. 


b. One Side of Conversation. The script is supplied 
for one student only which permits the second 
party to interpret the problem, develop a solution, 
and apply it. 

c. Setting the Scene. A specific scene is set that per- 
mits the called and calling parties to use original 
wording. This type of call is not used until the 
student has learned the various principles taught. 

8. How Good Telephone Usage Can Help 
You. This six-page, illustrated pamphlet 
presents the many principles of good tele- 
phone usage. These pamphlets may be 
obtained in classroom quantity. 

USING THE TELETRAINER. The TELE- 
TRAINER kit was introduced and demon- 
strated to the business teachers of the 
San Mateo Union High School District by a 
local representative of the telephone system. 
The reaction to the TELETRAINER was 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. A rotation 
plan was set up, whereby each of the four 
high schools composing our district will have 
the kit available for a period of six weeks. 

My office practice class was undertaking 
a unit on proper telephone techniques, so 
the kit was put to use immediately. It was 
explained to the students that the TELE- 
TRAINER was being used for the first 
time at Burlingame High School with the 
objective of giving all students sufficient 
telephone knowledge to make them more 
valuable employees and members of their 
community. Amid this high enthusiasm, the 
project was launched. 

(Turn to next page) 


Each section of the manual was thought- 
fully discussed and thoroughly dissected. 
As a group, we found the discussion material 
to be an excellent supplement to our text. 
At this point, a specific practice call was 
discussed with the class. The student acting 
as the calling party was placed in a chair 
outside the classroom; the student receiver 
sat at the rear of the room in a distant 
corner. By placing the calling parties apart, 
we felt the situation was as realistic as 
possible. A dial tone or busy signal was then 
obtained through the _ teacher-controlled 
loudspeaker unit to which the practice tele- 
phones were connected. This arrangement 
enabled the rest of the class to observe the 
practice conversations. The caller would 
then dial a number; the bell on the receiver’s 
telephone was activated by the loudspeaker 
operator; and the student would answer and 
initiate the conversation. 

During the practice call, the class members 
would act as critics and evaluate the con- 
versation on duplicated forms taken, from 
the sample in the teachers’ manual. Since 
the two-way conversation was clearly heard 
through the loudspeaker unit, it was a simple 
matter to checklist such techniques as audi- 








bility, speed of speech, pitch, inflection, and 
the like. 

All conversations were tape recorded. 
We found the recordings to be extremely 
helpful in our follow-up discussions of each 
practice call. The participants were thus 
enabled to evaluate their own conversations 
and focus their attention upon apparent 
weaknesses. 

Throughout the two weeks spent on the 
TELETRAINER, we applied a_ sound 
psychological principle of learning; that is, 
proceeding from the simple to the complex. 
The simple was represented by the two-sided 
practice calls; the complex by the “setting 
the scene” conversations. Each student in 
the class had an opportunity to participate 
in a dozen or more calls, and in effect was 
putting theory to actual practice. Herein 
lies the secret of effective teletraining. 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE TELETRAINING KIT. 
These materials are loaned free to the 
schools. Simply call your local Telephone 
Company Business Office and ask for the 
Teletraining kit. Immediate repairs to the 
TELETRAINER will be made, if needed, 
by the company’s Service Department. 

(Concluded on page 346) 











































Teletraining equipment in an office practice class, Burlingame High School. 
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Suggestions for Teaching 
Kleetric Typewriting 


by MARION WOOD, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES, NEW YORK CITY 


Teachers are constantly asking questions concerning the 
use of electric typewriters in their classes. Miss Marion Wood, 
consultant for I.B.M., gives us a complete summary of the 
most frequently asked questions and her recommendations. 


The impact of the trend to office mechaniza- 
tion has reached the typing rooms of our 
schools. The ever-increasing pile of records, 
the shortage of office workers, and the 
mounting wages have given impetus to the 
mechanized office. David Morgenbesser 
writes in the Journal of Commerce, May 4, 
1956: “Electrics now total around 30 per 
cent of office typewriter sales against an 
estimated 10 per cent in 1950.” 

School administrators, who keep abreast 
of new developments in education and busi- 
ness, offer electric typewriting instruction as 
part of their typewriting courses. Many 
schools have an all-electric typewriting 
room. Some have several. Others are 
programming toward a complete room of 
electrics by adding a few each year. 

Your goal in electric typewriting is the 
same goal you strive for in manual type- 
writing: to develop speed with control. You 
can use the same materials, the same devices 
for motivation that you use in manual type- 
writing. 

What Proportion of Electrics Should We 
Have? — The ideal teaching situation, of 
course, is having a room of electrics. Some- 
times the ideal has to be sacrificed for 
budgetary reasons. Then schools program 
toward the ideal by equipping their rooms 
with a partial installation of electrics: 
one half, one third, or one fourth. Experi- 
ence shows that we should have a proportion 
of electrics that will permit each student to 
have at least two weeks of work on the 
electric typewriter. 


WHAT SPECIAL ACCOMMODATIONS 
DO ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS NEED? 


Wiring — Electric typewriters require 
electrical outlets. New schools should not 
be built without outlets and a master switch 
to control these outlets. The National Elec- 
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trical Code recommends a maximum of 
thirteen electrical outlets to a 20 ampere 
circuit. For maximum safety, «it is well to 
use only ten electric typewriters to a 
20 ampere circuit. In schools that must be 
wired for electrical equipment, No. 12 wire 
may be run throughout the system in a steel 
conduit. Either the single or the duplex 
receptacles may be used. 

The Master Switch — Install a master 
switch. Then teachers may, with one turn 
of the key or flick of the switch, control all 
the electric typewriters in the room. The 
master switch should not be used as a 
disciplinary measure. Nor should it be used 
to control the beginning and stopping of 
timed drills. Rather, it is a safety precaution 
that assures all motors are off when the type- 
writing room is not in use. Turn the master 
switch on in the morning before classes 
begin; turn it off at noon; and again, at the 
close of the day’s work. 

Furniture — If your present desks are the 
right height or may be adjusted for the 
correct height, there is no reason why they 
cannot be used for electric typewriters. 
Electric typewriters should be an inch or an 
inch and a half lower than manual type- 
writers. To determine the correct desk 
height, ask students to place their fingers on 
the guide keys of their electric typewriters. 
When the hands are parallel to the keyboard 
slope, the desk and the chair are adjusted 
correctly. Too high a desk for the electric 
typewriter seems to be more disastrous to 
speed and accuracy than too low a desk. 

There are many good desks on the market 
today. Most companies are glad to offer you 
a sample desk for trial. Important con- 
siderations in selecting desks are: height, 
stability, and size. Of these, height and 
stability are of prime importance. Stability 
is a must with any typewriter, manual or 
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electric. The wrong desk height can be 
responsible for retarding speed and tends to 
make the typist inaccurate. The larger the 
work surface the easier it is for students to 
organize their materials and raise their 
production rates. When selecting the well 
desk, make certain that the well is large 
enough to accommodate the electric type- 
writer. The base of most electric typewriters 
is larger than the base of manual typewriters. 
Many schools are now considering the dual 
purpose desk to allow greater flexibility in 
the use of the typewriting room. 

A desk that provides a number of plugs 
for electrical equipment is available. Such 
a desk eliminates the plugs in the floor and 
reduces the cost of wiring a room. 

Dr. Lundervold, in an experiment on 
muscular fatigue, concluded that the back 
support of a chair was a valuable supplement 
to the chair. Chairs should not have castors. 
Their seats should be slightly hollowed. 
“The proper chair height allows the typist 
to sit with the knees bent at right angles and 
the whole sole of the foot placed on the floor. 
The back rest should support that part of 
the lumbar column that is most bent when 
the typist leans forward.” Chair require- 
ments for electric typists are the same as 
those for the manual typists. 

Where Shall We Place Our Electric Type- 
writers? — We have every evidence that 
only one kind of typewriter in a room pro- 
motes ease of teaching and economy in 
learning time. Basing our thinking on this 
truth, we can only recommend placing 
electric typewriters in one laboratory. Stu- 
dents can then rotate through this room. 
Schools having their electric typewriters in 
one laboratory have reported excellent 
progress in typewriting skill. Rotating stu- 
dents through a complete room of electric 
typewriters resulted in an over-all increase of 
25 per cent in net speeds in one school. 
Advanced students rotating through a com- 
pletely equipped electric typewriting labora- 
tory realized class mediums as high as 65.2 
net words a minute on 5-minute writings in 
the same school. 

Local problems often influence the ad- 
ministrator’s decision in placing electric 
typewriters. Not all teachers may be 
assigned to teach in the electric typewriting 
laboratory. Thus, some may feel they have 
been discriminated against. The schedule 
may demand the rotation of teachers to 
various laboratories during the day. Be- 


Acta Physiologica Scandinavica Supplementum, 1950. 
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cause these teachers do not feel directly 
responsible for the equipment, good house- 
keeping practice may be violated. More 
students may have electric typewriting ex- 
perience if the electrics are equally dis- 
tributed between all rooms. In making the 
decision to equally distribute the electric 
typewriters between labs, the administrator 
should realize that to a certain extent he is 
violating the economy of teaching time. 
When economy of teaching time is sacrificed, 
even a little bit, we cannot reap as great a 
benefit from our electric typewriter installa- 
tions. 

Room Arrangement — When you have a 
complete room of electric typewriters, ar- 
range them as you do your manual type- 
writers. Number each typewriter on the 
back. Rotation plans can be simplified by 
matching the numbers on your electric type- 
writers with those of your manual type- 


writers. On the day students rotate to the 


manual room, merely direct them to take 
the manual typewriter that corresponds in 
number to their electric machine. 

If you have a partial installation of electric 
typewriters, arrange them by rows. Oneness 
in the class is more easily established when 
the electric typewriters are placed in rows 
going from the front of the room to the back. 

Who Shall Use the Electric First? — Should 
it be those students who are employed on a 
part-time basis? The superior student? The 
student with a typewriting problem? The 
student who is discouraged? Inasmuch as 
electric typewriters have been acclaimed by 
teachers country-wide as an excellent tool 
for building confidence and improving type- 
writing skill, you may wish to place the 
poorer students on the electric first. Cer- 
tainly we should be guided by students’ 
needs and the local situations. 

When Should the Electric Students Change 
to Manual Typewriters? — We are still wait- 
ing for more research for the one best time 
to make the switch to manual typewriters. 
Many teachers have reported that the 
change should be made after 30 class lessons. 
Others measure the period in weeks, recom- 
mending the sixth or ninth week. A few 
teachers favor keeping the electric students 
on electric typewriters for the whole semes- 
ter. It is evident from the comments of the 
teachers that students find the change to 
manuals easier if they have only one con- 
sideration when the change is made — 
developing the feel of the manual stroke. 
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How Shall I Teach With a Row of Electrics? 
— A row of electric typéwriters probably 
means you have six electrics and 24 manuals. 
Maybe you have five electrics and 20 
manuals. In either case students can have 
st least a month on the electric typewriters. 
itotation plans between the machines can 
begin around the 30th lesson. All students 
will be typing at least 30 words a minute for 
one minute on 30-second writings. Many 
will do better. 

Textbooks are usually written with a 
learning unit, an application of the new 
learning, and a review section. Rotate 
between the typewriters during the review 
section. 

Electric students should be warned that 
their speeds may be retarded the first two 
or three days they work with the manual 
typewriter. In fact it is much better for 
them to type slower than their normal 
speed until they have the “feel” of manual 
stroking. Dictated drills and paced drills 
will control their speeds and help them 
adjust to the stroking pattern of the new 
typewriter. ; 

Electric students in their first lesson on 
the manual typewriter will respond quickly 
to the command, “Strike the Keys.” When 
students hear, “Strike the keys,” they curve 
their fingers more and strike the keys with 
the force necessary in manual typing. Let 
the students hear the command, say the 
command as well as execute it. “Strike the 
Keys!” 

Former operators of a given typewriter 
can introduce the service mechanisms to the 
new operator. This orientation shouldn’t 
take over ten minutes. The rest of the class 
will work on their daily warm-up drills. 

Electric students begin their typing with 
simple drills for the rapid action of the little 
finger on the Return Key. They drill first 
on a;sldkfjgh, making a column of this line 
down the left side of their paper. Left 
margins are adjusted at 10. A second column 
can be made by moving the margin to 40. 
This column may consist of short phrases. 
A familiar sentence broken down into three 
parts makes an excellent electric carriage 
return drill: Now is the time — for all good 
men to come; — to the aid of their party. 

Our period allows us 40 minutes of teach- 
ing time. We have used 15 or 20 minutes for 
class organization and orientation to the new 

typewriter. Carriage return drills are in 
order. Call the entire class to attention. 
Yes, even those who are not involved in the 
rotation plan. They profit by carriage return 
drills, too. Conduct the carriage return drills 
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as a class exercise. Spend one minute per- 
fecting the reach for the carriage return 
device: on the manual, the carriage return 
lever; on the electric, the carriage return key. 
In manual typewriting stress the importance 
of taking up the slack in the carriage return 
lever and giving the lever the impetus it 
requires to send the carriage flying back to 
the left margin. The electric students must 
stretch their right little finger to the lower 
left-hand corner of the Return Key quickly 
and without moving their hand. 

The new manual students, our former 
electric students, will develop confidence fast 
in their ability to reach for the carriage 
return lever if we lock the manual carriages 
at 50. Students then reach up for the lever, 
take up the slack, and quickly return their 
fingers to the guide keys. | 

At the same time our new electric students, 
the former manual operators, practice the 
reach to the Return Key with motors off. 

Follow the carriage return drills with 
drills on short simple sentences. Simple 
sentences give confidence; being short they 
provide many opportunities for carriage 
returns. End the period with short timings; 
first, 30-second timings followed by one- 
minute timings. 

After the first lesson, begin each day with 
some kind of a daily warm-up practice. 
Drills may be selected from the textbook. 
They may consist of the familiar Expert’s 
Rhythm Drill, a speed sentence, an alpha- 
betic sentence, and straight-copy work. 
Include a warm-up drill for the number row. 
Many teachers recommend: 1 and 2 and $ 
and 4 and 5 and 6 and 7 and 8 and 9 and 10. 

Warm-up drills can take 5 or 10 minutes 
depending on the instructor. Students 
should start immediately on the warm-up 
session regardless of whether the teacher is 
in the room or not. The second lesson of the 
rotation should be on figures. The entire 
class can work on exercises for number 
security, and the special characters: the 
apostrophe, quotation marks, and the hy- 
phen. 

Devote Lesson 3 to the handling of tabu- 
lated material. Review the manipulation of 
the tab key and the tab adjustments. All 
students can, again, participate in this 
lesson. Select three-letter words and have 
students arrange them in columns across the 
page. Time students on their output. Elec- 
tric students should handle their tab key 
with the same touch-and-go action they use 
on the alphabetic keys. Manual students, 
of course, hold their tabulator key or device 

until the carriage stops. Even so, manual 
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students will enjoy competing with the 
electric students. It is amazing how manual 
students will work to keep up with the 
electric students though they realize that 
these students have the advantage of an 
electric tab key. 

The work of the fourth and fifth days is 
dependent on what the class has accom- 
plished prior to the introduction of the 
rotation between typewriters. Three-minute 
writings may be introduced. Manuscript 
typing and the writing of letters are both 
good exercises in carbon work. With the 
introduction of carbon work, teach the im- 
portance of even stroking on the manuals 
and the need of checking the impression 
indicator on the electrics. 

During the second and succeeding weeks 
assignments may be the same for both the 
electric and manual students. If 5-minute 
timings were introduced prior to the first 


rotation between machines, the class may do~ 


several 5-minute timings in their second 
week. 

When Should We Test? — Testing should 
be held until the end of the period of work 
on the familiar machine. New materials and 
tests should not be encountered by the 
student during the first week he operates a 
new typewriter. Give students an oppor- 
tunity to get the “feel” of the typewriter 
without building a “fear” of the typewriter. 

What Adjustment Should We Make In 
Grading? — There seems to be little need for 
adjustment in grades. As the course pro- 
gresses everyone has an equal opportunity 
in both electric and manual typewriting. 
Avoid undue pressure in the way of grades 
until the second week of practice with the 
new machine. 

How Do You Use Two Electrics With 
Thirty Manuals? — In first-year typing it is 
not possible to give all students two weeks 
of instruction in electric typewriting with 
only two electric typewriters and 30 manual 
typewriters. Probably it is better to give 
fewer students a longer and better course in 
electric typewriting than to attempt to let 
every student use the electric typewriters. 
Students should have more than a mere ac- 
quaintance with the electric typewriter. 

How Long Should the Beginning Electric 
Typist Spend on the Keyboard? — An electri- 
cally controlled keyboard encourages quick 
key response. Quick key response demands 
key location security. It does not matter 
whether we take four days or two weeks to 
cover the keyboard. We should teach for 
key location security. Normal classes will 
usually develop this key location security on 










the alphabetic keys in ten complete lessons. 
The younger the beginner the more time he 
may require for keyboard coverage. 

When Should We Introduce the Numbers? 
— Introduce the number row after the 
letters have been mastered. Allow at least 
one week between the last letter taught and 
the introduction of the first number. Again, 
teach for key location security. Give plenty 
of repetitive drill on each number before 
presenting a new number. 

Do you use the manual drill fr4f? It is not 
needed for the electric typewriting student. 
The slow slope of the electric keyboard 
makes it easy to reach the figures without 
resorting to the intervening key. 

Conclusion: — The first year you teach 
electric typewriting, watch closely the 
progress of the electric students. They will 
progress faster normally than the manual 
students. Because your textbook is written 
for the teaching of manual typewriting skill, 
electric students should be permitted to 
advance as rapidly in the book as their 
progress permits. 








Teletraining: A Classroom Responsibility 


(Continued from page 342) 


When the teletraining project has been 
completed, fill out a “Usage Report” and 
return the kit. 

OTHER TEACHING AIDS. Eight motion pic- 
tures, produced by the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies, are listed in the Appendix of the 
teachers’ manual. Each film has been audi- 
ence tested and evaluated by teachers’ 
committees. It is recommended that one 
or more of these films be used in the pre- 
sentation of the subject. They may be 
ordered from the nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 

To further broaden the students’ back- 
ground and improve their knowledge of 
the telephone system, arrangements can be 
made for a field trip to the buildings and 
offices of the telephone company. A visita- 
tion is particularly recommended for classes 
in general business and office practice. 

OUR RESPONSIBILITY. The eventuality of 
effective telephone utilization by all members 
of our complex society involves the full 
exploitation of every possible educational 
agency and source. Only through a con- 
centrated, continuous, and comprehensive 
effort by business educators to teach the 
techniques of telephoning can we hope to 
raise the existing level of telephone intel- 
ligence. 
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in the days when America was essentially an 
agricultural country, and the ratio of non- 
office workers to office workers was 40 to 1, 
little attention was given to the lone office 
worker. Although the nature of his work 
was vastly different from that of the farmer, 
the craftsman or the factory worker, and 
his prestige was higher, then as now, his 
salary was lower. He generally received a 
wage comparable to that of common laborers 
or other unskilled workers. Today the ratio 
of workers in industry to office workers has 
decreased to 3.22 to 1 and the once-forgotten 
office worker is no longer ignored by the 
economist, the efficiency expert or even the 
union organizer. 

A report, which should be of considerable 
interest to the business teacher, was pub- 
lished on September 1, 1956, by the Office 


Profile of an Office 
Worker, 1957 


by JAMES R. MEEHAN, CHAIRMAN, BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Contrary to popular belief, office workers in New York City 

are not the highest paid in the country. Dr. Meehan gives 

us the results of a survey conducted in September, 1956, 
by the Office Executives Association of New York City. 


Executives Association of New York City. 
Entitled Survey of Office Salaries in New York 
City, it contains a number of illuminating 
facts about the modern office worker. 
Although its title seems to indicate other- 
wise, the survey is not limited to simply 
listing the salary ranges of representative 
office positions; it gives also the number of 
office workers employed in each job title. 
In Table I of the survey, the twenty-four 
positions tabulated are ranked from the job 
with the greatest number of employees, 
Senior General Clerk (2,914 workers, repre- 
senting 12 per cent of the 24,055 included in 
the survey), to the position with the fewest 
number of employees, Cost Clerk (50 
workers, representing slightly more than one 
fifth of one per cent of the workers surveyed). 
(Turn to next page) 


TABLE I 
POSITIONS HELD BY OFFICE WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Rank Job Title 


Clerk, General-A (Senior).............. 
Secretary-Stenographer......... 
Clerk, General-B (Junior) 


Secretary, Private 
Typist-B (Junior) 


SONA oe OO 


Stenographer-B (Junior) 


11 Tabulating Machine Operator 
12 Key Punch Machine Operator 


14 Accounting Clerk-B (Junior Bookkeeper) 
16 Accounting Clerk-A (Senior Bookkeeper) 
17 Calculating Machine Operator 
18 Transcribing Machine Operator 
20 Payroll Clerk 


21 Duplicating Machine Operator 
22 Addressing Machine Operator 
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Stenographer-A (Senior). se gin Se Cie Cs, 
Typist-A (Senior)... .. Seana comes 


be i RS I 
10 Bookkeeping Machine Operator... ees antl al 


13 ARs a eae 


15 Telephone Operator..................0--. 
RD >. HIE eidodev ends anéccvacaican sd. 


23 Oe RS ee 
2 | RAE a ar Ste Sr ae PR hte 


Number of Per Cent 

Employees of Total 
patolcads 2,914 12.11 
Ro ieee 2,499 10.39 
eS. tts 2,180 9.06 
ara) are 1,865 7.76 
Meee: Yate? Sone 1,804 7.50 
kis te oe Beal & 1,588 6.60 
5 ie ae 1,541 6.41 
ag 1,236 5.14 
sweeten Bs 1,199 4.98 
es 1,083 4.50 
ee ee 976 4.06 
Bo ee 901 3.75 
i eae, © 897 3.73 
AtaMe addoea 490 2.04 
Fs tie (tes 477 1.98 
Net rn ok PR 475 1.97 
ee oe 470 1.95 
 arathce Wl a 403 1.68 
, Sele ee Se 386 1.60 
a's Sacked 224 0.93 
y ic tne fat 151 0.63 
1 Se te, FS 144 0.60 
atte te! oo 102 0.43 
cg Gast 50 0.21 
24,055 100.00 
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A study of the job titles,indicates that 
typewriting is required for at least seven of 
the 24 positions, or 45.31 per cent of the 
total number of office employees. If the 
operators of all office machines equipped 
with standard typewriting keyboards are 
included, the need for a knowledge of type- 
writing exceeds 50 per cent. In other words, 
it least one of every two office employees 
must be able to do some typewriting. In 
iddition to typewriting, stenography is re- 
juired for at least four positions, which 
-epresent 31.40 per cent of the total office 
‘mployees. It seems safe to say, therefore, 
‘hat stenography is used by at least three 
of every ten office workers included in the 
survey. Five positions call for a knowledge 
of accounting, bookkeeping, or record keep- 
ng. These five represent 25.39 per cent of 
the total or one of every four office workers. 
Slightly more than one office employee in 
seven, or 15.49 per cent of the total, is a 
full time office machine operator. Such 
specialized clerical positions as mail clerk, 
payroll clerk, file clerk and sales order clerk 
represent 8.10 per cent of the total and two 
miscellaneous positions — messenger and 
telephone operator — make up the remaining 
5.71 per cent of the total office employees 
included in the report. 

Contrary to popular opinion, salaries paid 
to office workers in New York City are not 
the highest in the country. In September 
of 1956, the month in which the survey was 
published, New York ranked fifth among the 
nation’s cities in per capita office salaries. 
The rankings for the first six cities in the 
nation were: 


. Los Angeles — Long Beach, California 

. Detroit, Michigan 

. Chicago, Illinois 

. San Francisco — Oakland, California 

. New York City 

. Portland, Oregon 

Source: Monthly Labor Review, Sept. 1956, Vol. 79, 
No. 9, p. 1042. 

The salaries for the 24 job titles included 
in the survey are ranked according to the 
weighted average weekly salary as shown in 
Table II. They represent an over-all increase 
of 74% per cent above the salaries paid for 
the same positions in 1955. The increase in 
dollars per week ranges from $2.00 for the 
position of private secretary to $6.00 for 
the position of file clerk. 

New York City also is not the highest cost 
of living area in the country. Although there 
are no recent and accurate data on cost of 
living by cities, there are fairly reliable data 
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to indicate that consumer prices have in- 
creased on a percentage basis by different 
amounts in recent months as compared with 
the 1947-1949 cost of living index of 100. 

The cities in which consumer prices have 
shown the greatest increase are: 


Index for October, 


1956 
1. Chicago, Illinois 121.1 
2. Detroit, Michigan 120.0 
8. Portland, Oregon 119.5 
4. Boston, Massachusetts 119.8 
5. Cleveland, Ohio 119.1 
6. San Francisco, California 119.0 


Source: Consumer Price Index, October, 1956, Table 2, 
p. 4. 


By comparison, the index for the entire 
United States was 117.7, while for New York 
City it was only 115.7. This indicates that 
the salaries of office workers will have to be 
increased in 1957 if they are to keep pace 
with the rising cost of living. According to a 
report published in the December 14, 1956, 
issue of U. S. News & World Report, the 
dollar lost two cents in value during 1956. 
In the report, entitled ““Why Dollar Now Is 
Worth 50 Cents,” the editors said: 

“Today’s dollar has less value in terms 

of things it will buy than at any time 

in history. It is a 50-cent dollar com- 
pared with 1939, and is heading toward 

a further loss of value.” 


COROLLARY INPORMATION. Office workers 
receive fringe benefits that represent ap- 
proximately 15 per cent of their salaries. 
The cost of these benefits is usually shared 
by the company and the employee. The 
benefits most frequently mentioned are 
group life insurance, hospitalization, surgical 
benefits, and pension plans. 

The standard work week for 63 per cent 
of the firms reporting in New York City is a 
five-day week of 35 hours. Only 7.4 per cent 
of the firms reported a 40-hour week, still 
the standard work week for the majority of 
offices throughout the country. The average 
number of paid holidays granted to office 
workers in New York City is ten, well above 
the national average of six paid holidays per 
year. 

Despite the announced efforts of Walter 
Reuther and other union leaders, the number 
of unionized offices in the country has been 
reduced from 6.1 per cent in 1948 to 5.4 per 
cent in 1956. The status of office unioniza- 
tion in the United States is shown in 
Table ITI. 

(Concluded on page 359) 
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‘*‘Hypothetical Harry” doesn’t really exist, of 
course, save on paper. But he has real 
meaning and significance; for like most 
hypothetical questions, cases, or indivi- 
duals, he was created to illustrate or point 
up a very real situation. “Hypothetical 
Harry” was born out of the findings, sum- 
mary statements and conclusions drawn from 
the data presented in a recent study! which 
was concerned with extracurricular activi- 
ties and business teachers. 

The prospective business teacher can ex- 
amine Harry carefully and critically and 
come up with a pretty good idea of just how 
he is going to fit into the extracurricular 
picture when he gets out into teaching; or we 
could turn that statement around and say 
he can figure out just how extracurricular 
activities are going to fit into his picture — 
but no matter. Hypothetical Harry gives 


one a very definite idea of what to expect — — 


whichever way he cares to look at the situa- 
tion because Hypothetical Harry is the 
prototype of the average business teacher. 
Knowing what to expect is half the battle if 
the prospective teacher chooses to make the 
most of being forewarned. Teachers already 
engaged in teaching can also examine Harry 
to see how they themselves measure up with 
the average business teacher in this matter of 
extracurricular activities sponsorships. Just 
what use the experienced teacher will make 
of the comparison of his own situation and 
that of Harry depends entirely upon the 
individual teacher. For some, it may mean a 
renewed effort and increased interest in 
improving themselves for sponsorships; for 
others, it may mean ready ammunition for a 
report to an administrator pointing up that 


‘Helen Hinkson Green, A Study of the Relationships Which Exist Between the Problems Encountered by ae | School Business 
Teachers in Sponsoring Extra-Class Activities and the Preparation for Sponsoring Extra-Class Activities Offered by Selected 
ness Bducation Departments in Teacher-Training Institutions, Thesis for the Degree of Ed.D., Michigan State University, 1955. 
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Extracurricular Activities 
and “Hypothetical Harry” 


by HELEN HINKSON GREEN 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


In partial fulfillment of the requirements for her doctor’s 
degree, Dr. Green conducted a survey on extracurricular 
activities of teachers. 
study. It is interestingly written by creating a hypothetical 
teacher from the responses received to a questionnaire. 


This article is a brief summary of her 


a certain individual is overloaded; for still 
others, it may be merely material for a smug 
sigh. of satisfaction, born of the realization 
that one is functioning so nearly normal 
when compared with business teachers 
throughout the land. There are times when 
being average in performance is fine for the 
morale. 

Let’s take a look at Hypothetical Harry. 
Insofar as his relationships to extra-class 
activities are concerned, this is how he stacks 
up: 

1. Hypothetical Harry, alias the prospective busi- 
ness teacher, has a 9 to 1 chance that he will 
sponsor some extracurricular activity. 

2. The seven activities he is most likely to sponsor 
are service duplicating, a class, a homeroom, a 
school paper, a club, ticket sales, a yearbook, 
assemblies. He has a 30 to 60 per cent chance of 
sponsoring some of these activities. 

$. The prospective business teacher will sponsor 
more activities if he teaches in a medium-sized 
or small school than he will if he teaches in a 
large or very large school. 

4. He will sponsor more activities if he teaches in 
the Southern, Western, or Central Districts than 
if he teaches in the Northeastern, Middle Atlantic 
or Pacific Districts. 

5. There is a 67 per cent chance that the prospective 
business teacher will enjoy his extra-class sponsor- 
ships. 

6. There is a possibility that the prospective busi- 
ness teacher may receive extra pay for certain 
of his extra-class sponsorships. His best chances 
of receiving this extra pay lie in the medium-sized 
schools and in the Central District. He is least 
likely to receive extra pay in the small schools 
and in the Western District. 

7. The prospective business teacher has (roughly) 
about a 50 per cent chance that he will have had 
no training to prepare him for his extra-class 
sponsorships. He will have about a 25 per cent 
chance that he will have had a college course 
dealing with extra-class activities, and about a 
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25 per cent chance that he will have participated 
in extra-class activities while in college. 


8. Among difficulties which the prospective business 
teacher may encounter may be these: (1) indi- 
vidual students participate in too many activi- 
ties; (2) he will be required to give more time to 
activities than he can spare; (3) he may lack 
training in sponsoring the activity or activities; 
and (4) he may encounter among other difficul- 
ties, numerous problems caused by some sort of 
“time”’ factor. 


9. The prospective business teacher is likely to have 
clearly in mind some well-defined aims and values 
of extra-class activities. 


19. The prospective business teacher will, almost 
without exception, try to improve himself for 
extra-class activities sponsorship. 


11. The prospective business teacher will have sug- 
gestions, after he becomes a teacher in the field, 
for the improvement of the training which is 
being offered by the business-education depart- 
ments in the teacher-training institutions for 
extra-class activities sponsorships. 

STATISTICS OF HYPOTHETICAL HARRY. For 
thoes who want to examine more critically 
the “stuff” of which Harry is made, here 
are a few of the figures. There were 134 
teacher respondents and 49 business educa- 
tion department head respondents in the 
study out of which Harry grew. For the 
makings of the likes of Harry, only the 
teacher respondents need be consulted — 
and they only on certain phases of the data. 
Here are some of the summary statements 
which substantiate the authenticity of Harry: 

(1) An overwhelming majority of the 
teachers were currently sponsoring extra- 
class activities, or if not currently engaged 
in doing so, had done so within the past 
three years. A total of 122 teachers, or 
91.1 per cent, had sponsored activities within 
the past three years; 115, or 85.9 per cent, 
were currently sponsoring activities. 

(2) The most frequently sponsored activi- 
ties among the 134 teachers were these: 

79, or 58.9 per cent, of the teachers spon- 
sored service duplicating for school and 
outside organizations 

73, or 54.5 per cent, were class sponsors 

57, or 43.5, per cent, were homeroom 
sponsors 

56, or 41.7 per cent, sponsored school papers 

58, or 39.5 per cent, sponsored clubs 

58, or 39.5 per cent sponsored ticket sales 

46, or 34.3 per cent, sponsored yearbooks 

38, or 28.4 per cent, sponsored assemblies 

Other activities sponsored included such 
things as open house, concessions sales, 
homeroom party, activities involving the 
keeping of accounts or records, class plays, 
club banquets, student council, radio and 
TV programs, some phase of athletics, and 
others. 
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(3) In the small schools, 96.6 per cent of 
the business teachers sponsored extracur- 
ricular activities; in the medium-sized 
schools, 95 per cent; in the large schools, 
82.6 per cent; and in the very large schools, 
86.6 per cent. 

(4) In the Western District (U.B.E.A. 
districts were used as a basis for divisions 
in the study), 100 per cent of the teachers 
had sponsored activities within the past 
three years; in the Central District, 100 per 
cent; in the Southern District, 93.7 per 
cent; in the Middle Atlantic District, 89.4 
per cent; in the Pacific District, 88.6 per 
cent, and in the Northeast District 66.6 
per cent. 

(5) By far the greater number of teachers 
enjoyed their extra-class sponsorships than 
did not enjoy them. Ninety, or 67.1 per 
cent, said that they enjoyed their extra- 
class sponsorships; 14, or 10.4 per cent more, 
gave a qualified “yes” answer. 


(6) Only 18, or 13.4 per cent, of the 
teachers received extra pay for extra-class 
sponsorships. A higher percentage of 
teachers in the medium-sized schools re- 
ceived extra pay than did the teachers in 
the other size groups, with 22.5 per cent of 
the teachers in the medium-sized schools 
receiving extra pay for extra activities. 
Teachers in the small schools had the smallest 
per cent among this size grouping, only 3.8 
per cent, receiving extra pay for extra-class 
activities. According to geographic location, 
the Central District led with 24 per cent 
receiving some extra compensation. © The 
Western District was low with only 3.3 per 
cent receiving any additional pay for extra- 
class activities. 


(7) Fifty-eight teachers, or 43.2 per cent, 
indicated that they had received no trafning 
for sponsoring extra-class activities; 32 
teachers or 23.8 per cent had had a college 
course dealing with extra-class activities: 
40, or 29.8 per cent, had participated in 
extra-class activities while in college; 16, or 
11.9 per cent, had had some units on extra- 
class activities within another college course; 
4, or 2.4 per cent, had had experience in 
directing some activity during student 
teaching; and 22 indicated that they had had 
some other sort of training. The comments 
or explanations that accompanied the “other” 
types of training were indicative of the very 
slight degree of training. Quite typical 
comments were these: 

Directed in this school for fifteen years. 

Experience in other schools. 

Have studied up on the subject. 
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Limited experience in working with trained and 
experienced teachers during first few years of 
teaching. 

Worked on newspaper. 

Worked on high school paper when I was in college. 

My business training enables me to do my extra-class 
assignment more efficiently. 

On the job experience only. Help from teacher who 
previously sponsored yearbook. 


(8) Among the 134 teacher respondents, 
88, or 65.6 per cent, felt that individual 
students participate in too many activities; 
79, or 58.9 per cent, felt that sponsors are 
required to give more time to activities than 
can be spared; and 63, or 47.1 per cent, felt 
that they had a lack of training in sponsoring 
activities. 


(9) The teachers were asked whether or 
not they felt that the aims and objectives of 
extra-class activities were clearly defined in 
the thinking of teachers and students. Their 
answers revealed that 79 of the teachers, or 
58.9 per cent, felt that the aims were clearly 
defined in the thinking of teachers; and 40, 
or 29.8 per cent, feit that the aims were not 
clearly defined in their thinking. Fifteen 
made no reply to the question. 


(10) Teachers were asked to give informa- 
tion concerning what they were doing to 
improve themselves as sponsors of extra- 
class activities. Again there was no dis- 
cernible pattern of difference among the 
various sized schools or among the various 
geographic districts; but there were definite 
trends in what was being done. 

Sixty-six, or 49.2 per cent, said they were 
attempting to improve themselves as spon- 
sors by reading pertinent materials of one 


kind or another; 59, or 44 per cent, made . 


definite mention that “exchange of ideas” 
with other teachers, with more experienced 
business educators, and with other persons 
outside as well as within their own locale 
was one of their means of self improvement; 
19 teachers, or 14 per cent, said or implied 
that they were trying to profit by experience, 
to continue to learn by trial and error, and 
to evaluate past experience — their successes 
and failures; 15, or 11 per cent, said that 
they had taken or were taking additional 
courses or had attended summer school to 
improve themselves as sponsors; 12, or 8.8 
per cent, made definite referenee to their 
conscientious efforts to improve themselves 
as sponsors. In fact, all but six of the 134 
teachers indicated that they were doing 
“something” to improve themselves as 
sponsors. 


(11) The teachers in the study were volu- 
ble in their suggestions. Briefly, here are 
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some of the suggestions which have been 
grouped according to likeness of ideas: 

Twenty-one, or 15.6 per eent of the 134 teachers, sug- 
gested that a college course on extracurricular activities 
be required of all business-teaching majors; 20, or 14.1 
per cent, suggested that at least units within a course be 
given and required for the various activities which a busi- 
ness teacher might be expected to sponsor; 16, or 11.9 
per cent, suggested that there should be more active partici- 
pation in college activities by business students; 13, or 
9.5 per cent, suggested that there should be active partici- 
pation in sponsoring of extra-class activities by alli 
student teachers; 13, or 9.5 per cent, suggested that a 
course in journalism, geared to sponsoring school paper: 
and yearbooks should be required of all business teachers. 
and among other suggestions were the securing of bette: 
source materials and handbooks for sponsorships, attend- 
ance at workshops and conferences and short course. 
dealing with extra-class sponsorships were among other 
suggestions. 

Praetically all of the teachers suggested that teachers 
and prospective teachers must learn to do by doing, that 
they must experience and profit from experiencing various 
types of extra-class activities. And some teachers sug- 
gested that teachers should make more use of suggestions 
of “students as a source of improvement in ezxtra-class 
sponsorships. 


Those are the warp and woof out of which 
Hypothetical Harry was made — the facts 
and figures that make Harry a reasonable 
facsimile of a great many anything-but- 
hypothetical Harrys and Harriets in our 
business teaching profession. Sizing your- 
self up alongside Harry, how do you stack 
up? 











Profile of an Office Worker 
(Continued from page 349) 
TABLE III 


STATUS OF OFFICE UNIONIZATION IN 
U. S. COMPANIES BY GEOGRAPHICAL 


AREA 

Have Office Unions 

Geographical Area 1948 % 1956 % 
Eastern 6 6 
East Central 4 5 
West Central 5 6 
Southern Q 4 
Western 13 7 
Total United States 6 5 


Source: Survey Summary Number 19, Office Fringe 
Benefits, p. 4, National Office Management 
Association, Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 





CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING, Second Edition, is 
available for special short final review courses 
that will prepare students for taking civil 
service examinations or taking jobs in business. 


List price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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Make Every Minute Count 
in the Shorthand Class 


by MARY ELLEN OLIVERIO, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Miss Oliverio offers some helpful hints on how to make the 

most of every shorthand class. She advocates the setting of 

very high goals along with a unique system of practicing the 
writing of outlines. 


Directing the development of shorthand skill 
in the advanced shorthand class can be both 
challenging and fascinating. The good short- 
hand teacher knows that high dictation rates 
do not just happen. These rates develop 
only as the result of careful and psychologi- 
cally sound planning and teaching. The 
wise teacher knows that she must make 
productive use of each class hour. In fact, 
it is what happens during the class period 
that makes a significant difference in the 
accomplishment of students. 


There are, of course, many techniques 
that the advanced shorthand teacher, as 
well as the beginning shorthand teacher, 
can use to promote skill development. In 
the following paragraphs are discussed a few 
of the techniques that have been used suc- 
cessfully in both high school and college 
classes of advanced shorthand. 


BEGIN THE CLASS WITH A CHALLENGE. We 
have heard that students should leave our 
classes with a feeling of accomplishment. 
This is sound advice. For many youngsters, 
the feeling of achievement can be a powerful 
motivation that causes them to view higher 
goals with enthusiasm. If the teacher begins 
her shorthand class with dictation at a rate 
higher than students can take it, and then 
spends some time during the period to help 


students reach that higher rate, she has done~ 


much to encourage her group. 

This beginning challenge should be a short 
letter, or a portion of a longer letter, that 
students were instructed to practice as a 
part of the preceding assignment. The 
teacher should choose material that is rela- 
tively easy to write, especially during the 
first part of the semester. The students 
should have been instructed to practice the 
letter so that they could take it at a rate 
that is from twenty to forty words faster 
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than the rate at which they can successfully 
take three to five minutes of new dictation. 
When the students come to.class, the teacher 
will dictate the designated letter at the 
highest speed for which practice was sug- 
gested. Few students will be able to record 
every word. However, later in the period 
the teacher will come back to this short take 
and work on it until practically every student 
can get every word of it with comparative 
ease. 

This practice provides a target rate for 
each student. The “target rate” is the rate 
at which a student can record dictation 
from intensively practiced material. This 
rate is constantly providing the student with 
another goal. There are often students who 
feel that once they have achieved 100 words 
per minute on a five-minute take, for ex- 
ample, they have realized their potential. 
However, by maintaining a target rate, they 
are always aware that they have further 
accomplishments. After short periods of 
dictation at the target rates, the regular 
dictation rate will seem much easier and 
smoother to the students. 

MAKE THE REVIEW OF HOMEWORK MEANING- 
FuL. Teachers often feel that the home- 
work must be checked in class in order to 
be sure that students have done the assign- 
ment satisfactorily. A common procedure 
is to have one student read from the short- 
hand plates until the teacher feels the stu- 
dent has demonstrated that she prepared 
the assignment and then another student is 
called. This procedure is continued until 
every student has had an opportunity to 
read. Sometimes such activity can consume 
many valuable minutes of a class period; 
yet, little constructive learning has taken 
place. Students often are following the read- 
ing only until they have completed reading 
aloud their portion. 
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The shorthand teacher can quickly deter- 
mine how well students studied their assign- 
ment and al the samie time give the students 
good practice in reading. First, all assign- 
ments that were to be written in shorthand 
notebooks should be reviewed in class from 
the notebooks, not from the shorthand plates. 
As a phase of the assignment. students 
should have been instructed to read through 
their own notes after they wrote them. 

Second, instead of reading every word of 
the assignment, the students should be called 
on to read only portions of the assignment. 
The teacher can do this by instructing the 
students to raise their hands as soon as they 
locate the sentence following the one she 
reads. The teacher then reads a sentence 
and calls on a student who has located the 
spot in her notes; the student then reads the 
next sentence. The teacher then moves 
along to a spot that is several sentences 
further in the material and reads another 
sentence. The teacher calls on students 
at random until most, if not all, students 
have had an opportunity to read back at 
least one sentence. The promptness with 
which students can locate the next sentence 
gives the teacher some indication of how 
well they know the content of the assign- 
ment. The teacher can vary this procedure 
by asking a series of questions rather than 
reading a sentence. She might ask the stu- 
dents to locate in their notes the paragraph 
that describes the new features of the foun- 
tain pen, the sentence that gives the in- 
structions for the shipping of the merchan- 
dise, or some similar item of information. 
Such requests encourage students to do more 
than copy pages of shorthand outlines. 

In less than five minutes the teacher can 
quickly determine how effectively the stu- 
dents prepared their assignments, as far as 
the writing and reading of the notes is con- 
cerned. At the same time, students have 
received good practice in quickly scanning 
their notes to locate the sentence requested. 

HAVE STUDENTS WRITING SHORTHAND MOST 
OF THE PERIOD. Since the basic activity in 
taking dictation is the recording of outlines 
in response to the spoken word, the teacher 
wants to give students every opportunity 
to do this. There are often long periods 
during a class when the student is not writ- 
ing shorthand. This need not be true if the 
teacher has taught her students how to 
scribble. 

Scribbling means keeping one’s eves on 
the shorthand plate that is being read or 
listening to the teacher dictate with eves 
away from the shorthand pad and at the 
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same time writing the outlines for the dic- 
tated material. No attention is paid to 
where the outlines are written on the pad. 
Therefore, they will be written one on top 
of the other. If the dictator’s rate surpasses 
the rate of the student, the student just 
drops the part he missed and comes in with 
scribbling the latest words. Students develop 
much interest in keeping up and thereby 
give complete attention to the work. If the 
teacher uses the technique of prereading a 
new assignment in class, she will find that 
asking students to scribble the material as 
it is read will keep their minds focused on 
the task. Students are able, after some 
practice, to read aloud and scribble the words 
at the same time. The teacher may be sur- 
prised to find that when she enters the class 
to make announcements for the day that her 
students are giving her their complete atten- 
tion — but with their pens or pencils they 
are busily scribbling every word she says! 

Some teachers may feel that the practice 
of scribbling encourages students to write 
illegible outlines when they are taking dic- 
tation. There has been no evidence of this, 
however, in classes where scribbling has heen 
used extensively. Scribbling can give the 
student a certain freedom to attempt to 
write an outline he may not be sure of since 
it will not be possible to discern exactly how 
it was written. 

Students can be encouraged to scribble as 
they listen to radio and television broadcasts, 
to lecturers in assembly programs, and to 
teachers making general announcements for 
which they do not need notes. 

TEACH STUDENTS HOW TO stuDY. So often 
the shorthand teacher fails to tell students 
how they are to do a certain assignment. 
They may be told to read carefully, write 
the letters a given number of times, review 
the difficult outlines carefully, and to do 
other activities that are to contribute to 
skill building. How they are to proceed, 
however, is seldom indicated. The student 
is left somewhat on his own as he sits down 
to begin his work. Outside assignments, to 
be productive, must be done in a meaningful 
fashion. 

Teach students how they are to do their 
homework by occasionally taking the home 
assignment and directing the study of it in 
class. For example, if the students are 
writing letters from shorthand plates, the 
teacher might dictate those letters at the 
rate that they should be able to write them. 
The student from such a practice gets some 
idea of how rapidly he should be writing his 
home assignment. 
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When facilities are available for students 
to do their homework in-the school labora- 
tories, the teacher can dictate the entire 
assignment onto a tape or wire and students 
can do their work from the recording. Such 
a procedure paces the material to be studied 
and encourages the student to read rapidly, 
to write outlines quickly, and to give atten- 
tion to the content of the lesson. 

Students should also be taught to dictate 
to each other and how to study in groups 
of two or three. Every study session should 
include some dictation from hearing the 
spoken word. Such practice is far more 
effective than copying material from a short- 
hand book. 

PREPARE FOR THE CLASS PERIOD. When 
every minute of the class period is to be used 
productively, the teacher must spend some 
time in outside preparation. She needs to 
read the material with attention being given 
to outlines that may be difficult or unusual 
for the students, to the smoothness with 
which students will be able te write each 
letter in shorthand, to the content of the 
material. She needs to plan the procedure, 
not necessarily with stop-watch timing, but 
with some awareness of approximately how 
long each activity should be pursued. The 
teacher needs to become acquainted with 
the outside sources for dictation. Telling 
students to take dictation from the radio or 
in assembly is not enough. The teacher 
should be able to designate the programs 
that students will be able to write with 
comparative ease. Students become dis- 
couraged when they are attempting to take 
notes from a speaker who is talking at the 
rate of 160 words a minute and they have a 
dictation rate of 80 or 100. 

Although the shorthand teacher may plan 
lessons for a long period of time in advance, 
she will always spend some time within 
twenty-four hours of the class period re- 
freshing her memory of what she plans to 
do in class. 

HANDLE CLASS ROUTINES WITH DISPATCH. 
Much valuable time for dictation can be 
saved if the class routines are handled in an 
efficient manner. There should be a definite 
routine for the handing in of homework 
notebooks and for returning homework note- 
books. Often it is a good idea to have each 
student use three notebooks concurrently. 
Two are for outside assignments and the 
third is for class dictation and practice. 
One notebook is handed in at the end of 
each class period and the notebook in which 
the preceding assignment was recorded is 

returned at the beginning of the class period. 
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If each student has a number that is used for 
all identifications, the notebooks can be 
handled easily. When the student enters 
the room, he secures his own notebook from 
one of two piles on the front desk. The 
notebooks can be divided into two or more 
piles, depending on class size. Students hand 
in notebooks at the end of the period by 
stacking them in two piles also. The teacher 
can very quickly check the work and return 
it. 

The assignment for the next day can be 
on the front chalkboard when the students 
come in. The assignment should always be 
written in shorthand and students should be 
instructed to write it in the homework note- 
book at the point where the last assignment 
ended. By doing this, the student will have 
his directions for study right at the spot 
where the new work is to be recorded. 

The good shorthand teacher will con- 
stantly evaluate the activities she uses in 
class as well as the work she assigns to stu- 
dents outside of class. Her key question will 
be “Am I making optimum use of the class 
period and of the outside study sessions of 
my students?” Her evidence will lie in the 
accomplishments of students and in the 
enthusiasm and serious interest with which 
students pursue higher goals. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES 


Second Edition 
by John Pendery 


This new material is a combination 
textbook and workbook. It can be 
used as an independent project in 
office practice, arithmetic, or book- 
keeping. There are ten assignments 
requiring 20—25 hours for completion. 
The work involves computing wages 
and salaries, recording the time 
worked, deductions from wages, and 
preparing payroll reports and records. 


List price, $1.20 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 Chicago 5 


Cincinnati 27 
San Francisco 3 
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We NEW 7” dion 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


Everyday Functions of Business 


Since business is one of the most important segments of our economic 
lives, GENERAL BUSINESS presents the basic business information that 
should be understood by everyone. It provides a practical discussion of all the 
business practices and procedures that are important to everyone regardless 
of occupation. It also gives background information that is essential to those 
who may specialize in the business-curriculum. 


Practical Consumer Information 


GENERAL BUSINESS will carry its full load as an introductory course in 
those schools desiring to begin consumer training early. In fact, the whole 
book can be considered as basic consumer training. However, certain units 
are designed to contribute very specific consumer training. The student 
learns how business serves consumers and how business is organized to produce 
and distribute the goods and services desired by consumers. 





Training for Good Citizenship 


Every citizen should understand the kind of society in which he lives. 
He should also know how he participates in shaping the destiny of that society. 
GENERAL BUSINESS contributes to a better understanding of our economic 
society, thereby helping to develop an intelligent economic citizenship. The 
student is introduced early in the course, to the need for many workers and 
why everyone should work. GENERAL BUSINESS also stresses the increasingly 
important role government is playing in present-day business activities. 


THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE: 
* Workbook, First Semester 

* Workbook, Second Semester 

¢ Tests and Examination, First Semester 


Tests and Examination, Second Semester 


¢GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
(practice set) 


¢e HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 
(practice set) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 















Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
chairman of the Division 
of Business, Chico State 
College, Chico, Califor- 
nia, has been elected 
chairman of the John 
Robert Gregg Award Ad- 
ministrative Committee 
for 1957, it was an- 
nounced recently by 
Bernard A. Shilt, 1956 
chairman. 

Other members. of 
the Administrative Com- 
ee are: Jay Miller, 
ey Beacom School 
siness, Wilmington, 
e, North Texas State 
zaret Ely, Carnegie 
, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
le, Board of Educa- 
ran; and John A. 


ocational Education, 




















Delaware; Vernon Pay 
College, Denton; Me 
Institute of Technolc 
sylvania; Leslie J. W 
tion, Detroit, Mic! 
Beaumont, Board of 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Nominations for thi 1957 Award are now 
being received, accc.@§ng to the new chair- 
man. The Award ~¥s established in 1953 
“in order to stimulate’ encourage, and reward 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of business education,” and nomina- 
tions may be made by any individual 
interested or engaged in business education. 
The recipient of the 1956 Award was Elvin S. 
Eyster, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education, Indiana University, 


Fries Elected Chairman of Award Committee ° 





Bloomington. Other recipients were Fred- 
erick G. Nichols, Paul S. Lomax, and D. D. 
Lessenberry. 

The recipient of the Award is chosen on 
the basis of outstanding contributions to 
business education. Possible areas of achieve- 
ment in which the recipient may have made 
contributions are as fpllows: 


1. Contributions to teaching—theory, method, 
and/or classroom practice 

2. Contributions to business and industry, with 
definite implications and significance for education 

. Contributions to teaching methodology 

. Writing contributions 

. Original research or direction of research 

. Organizational work (committees, associations, 
fraternities, etc.) 

. Administration of business education programs 
in high schools, colleges, or business schools 

8. Teacher education 


> Or i 09 


~ 


The Award consists of a citation and scroll, 
together with a cash gift of $500. It is 
presented each year at the National Business 
Teachers Association’s annual convention. 

**All business teachers, administrators, and 
friends of business education are encouraged 
to submit nominations for the Award,” 
Dr. Fries said. Those who wish to make 
nominations should write for an official 
nomination blank to Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
Chico State College, Chico, California. 
Recipients are selected by an independent 
Board of Selection comprised of six business 
educators. The fina] date on which nomina- 
tions for the 1957 Award may be received to 
be considered is July 31, 1957. 





| 
For lists of summer courses available to business teachers, see page 370 
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Ohio State Meeting 


Robert Kreigbaum, 
University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio,  vice- 
president and chairman 
in charge of the 1957 
convention of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, reports the 
following plans. The 
convention will be held 
at the Deshler-Hilton, 
Columbus, on April 12 
and 13. The other officers 
for O.B.T.A. are: presi- 
dent, Dr. Galen Stuts- 
man, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowl- 
ing Green; secretary-treasurer, Mary O. 
Houser, Toledo Libbey High School, Toledo. 














Dr. Stutsman 


Ruth Lang, South High School, Columbus, . 


and local planning chairman for the conven- 
tion, has announced the following program. 
Besides Mrs. Lang, the local committee 
chairmen are as follows: Registration, Bessie 
Beecham, Champion Junior High School; 
Publicity, James D. Sunbury, Board of Edu- 
cation; Hospitality, Catharine Boorn, Everett 
Junior High School; Trips and Tours, 
Jane Reamer, Board of Education; Exhibits, 
John A. Warner, South High School; 
Luncheon, Mary Wolfe, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Entertainment, Robert Balthaser, North 
High School. 

Registration will start at 8:00 a.m. on 
Friday, April 12. The Exhibits and Hospi- 
tality Room will be open at noon. There will 
be organized tours in the morning and after- 
noon. Everyone is invited to the Delta Pi 
Epsilon Dinner, starting at 6:00 p.m. The 
rest of the program is as follows: 


Friday, April 12 
8:00 P.M. 
General Meeting 
Music — String Ensemble — North High School, 
Columbus 
Address: Mearl Guthrie, Bowling Green University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Topic: “Personality — A Key to Business Success” 
Address: Ed Wright, humorist, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 
Topic: “Character Sketches”’ 
10:00 P.M. 
Hospitality Hour 


Saturday, April 13 


7:30 A.M. 
CRUBEA Breakfast — Kuenning’s Restaurant 
8:00 a.m. 
Registration, Exhibits, and Hospitality Rooms Open 
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10:00 a.m. 
Address: Elmer A. Rule, vice-president and secretary, 
Nationwide Insurance Company 
Topic: “The Businessman Speaks About His Secre- 


tary 

Address: Lucille Stegmiller, CPS, secretary to Donald 
Kramer, Nationwide Insurance Company 

Topic: “The Secretary Speaks About Her Boss” 

11:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon 

Discussion Clinics: — 

Bookkeeping Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Lewis R. Toll, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois 

Sales-Retailing Clinic 

Discussion Leader: William L. Becker, coordinator 
of business education, Vocational Evening Scho.l, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Office Machines Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Robert Swanson, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 

Shorthand Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Elizabeth M. Lewis, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio 

Basic Business Clinic 

Diseussion Leader: Dr. E. L. Marietta, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Occupational Guidance Clinic 

Discussion Leader: Sara Crist, South High School, 
Columbus; President-Elect of Central Ohio Guid- 
ance Association 




















Co-operative Field Experience 


at Michigan 


The University of Michigan will again 
offer an opportunity for graduate study 
combined with work experience in business. 
In cooperation with Detroit business and 
industrial firms, the participants will be 
employed on a full-time basis for a period 
of six or eight weeks and paid at prevailing 
rates. The cooperating businesses have been 
selected with a view toward providing a 
diversified type of experience. They include 
some of the larger offices in fields such as 
automotive, banking, and insurance in the 
Detroit metropolitan area. 

Classes are held Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 7:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. at the 
Rackham Memorial Building, Detroit. In 
general, the purpose of these meetings is to 
coordinate the work experiences being gained 
with the teaching of business subjects. 

Applicants must indicate in advance their 
intention to enroll in the field experience 
program by writing to Dr. Frank W. 
Lanham, 3000 School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Acceptance in the program is contingent 
upon the qualifications to perform in steno- 
graphic, clerical, or retail job classifications. 
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National Catholic Convention 


The national convention*vf the Catholic 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on April 22 to 25. The general theme 
of the meeting will be “The Impact of 
Modern Trends in Business Education: 
Professionalism and Automation.” 

There will be an Editorial Board meeting 
on April 22. On Tuesday, April 23, there will 
be a Mass celebrated in the Ballroom, with 
meetings of the Executive Board and con- 
ducted tours during the day. 

On April 24 the meetings will open with a 
Mass at 8:30 a.m., followed by registration. 
The regular sessions, starting at 10:00 a.m., 
are as follows: 


Wednesday, April 24 
10:00 a.m. 
First Plenary Session 


Chairman, Sister M. Therese, O.S.F., chairman, 
Midwest Unit of C.B.E.A., Madonna High School, 
Aurora, Illinois 

Address of Welcome: The Most Reverend Albert G. 
Meyer, D.D., S.T.D., Archbishop of Milwaukee 

Presidential Address: Report of Progress and Ac- 
tivities of the C.B.E.A. — Brother Remigius, S.C., 
national president of C.B.E.A., Catholic High 
School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

11:00 a.m. 

Second Plenary Session 

Chairman, Sister Helen Marie, P.B.V.M., St. Patrick 
School, Waukon, Iowa 








Address: “Professionalism in Business Education: 


Organizations” 

Speaker: Gladys Peck, supervisor of business educa- 

tion, State of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
2:00 P.M. 

Third Plenary Session 

Chairman, Loretto R. Hoyt, M.A., DePaul Univer- 
sity, Chicago Illinois 

Panel: “Professionalism in Business Education: 
The Professional Attitudes of Business Students 
and Graduates” 

“Charm in a Capsule” — (Good grooming, business 
etiquette, social graces) by a representative of The 
Patricia Stevens Finishing School 

3:30 P.M. 

The Convention Tea 
4:15 P.M. 

Fourth Plenary, Session 


Chairman, Rev. Charles B. Aziere, O.S.B., St. Bene- 
dict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 

Address: “Professionalism in Business Education: 
New Curriculum Patterns” 

Speaker: Dr. John L. Rowe, chairman, Department 
of Business Education, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 








Thursday, April 25 


8:30 A.M. 
Mass for the Students in Business Departments of 
Our Colleges and High Schools 
Celebrant: Rev. Barnabas Lundergan, O.S.B., 


Marmion Military Academy, Aurora, Illinois 
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9:30 a.m. 
Fifth Plenary Session 
Chairman, Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri 
Address: “Automation: Our Technological Progress 
and Its Implications for All Americans” 
Speaker: William L. Hartley, engineer, Executive 
Sales, Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Illinois 
10:45 A.M. 
Sixth Plenary Session 


Chairman, Dr. John L. Rowe, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Address: “Automation and Business Education” 

Speaker: Dr. Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 

12:15 P.M. 

Convention Luucheon 

‘foastmaster: Frank P. Donnelly, Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company 

Address: “The Role of the Individual in an Age of 
Automation” 

Speaker: Robert J. O’Brien, assistant manager, 
Mechanical Engineering Research Department, 
Armour Research Foundation, Chicago, Illinois 

2:15 PM. ‘ 

Seventh Plenary Session 

Chairman, Sister M. Tarcisius, 5.8.C.M., St. Patrick’s 
High School, Kankakee, Illinois 

Address: “The Importance of Automation for Busi- 
ness Teachers” 

Speaker: Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Business Education 
Division, The Underwood Corporation, New York 
City 

3:15 P.M. 

Eighth Plenary Session 

Chairman, Brother James McCaffrey, S.M., Chami- 
nade College, Clayton, Missouri 

Address: “The Impact of Automation on Employ- 
ment” 

Speaker: Dr. Kenneth Henning, DePaul University, 
Chicago, Illinois 

4:30 P.M. 

Hospitality Hour 


















In Memoriam 


















L. D. Heckman, principal, Massey 
Business College, Houston, Texas 


Thurber P. Davis, principal, Davis 
Business College, Toledo, Ohio 


Mrs. E. R. Welch, one of the founders 
of Welch’s Business School, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania 


J. W. Drye, formerly president, Spen- 
cerian Commercial School, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 


Homer C._ Lessman, principal, 
Lessman’s Practical Business School, 
San Francisco, California 


Richard Baxter Ingham, 98, former 


vice-president, Richmond Business 
College, Richmond, Virginia 
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20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


The first edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, published in 1927, made: 
revolutionary, but lasting, contribution to better and more efficient teaching of type 
writing to high school students. Each of the other editions in their turn has made its 
marked additional contribution to building typing skill more easily, more rapidly, and 
more thoroughly. Now the new seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is 
another milestone in the parade of outstanding editions of a great typing book. It will 
certainly lead to better teaching with resultant higher speeds with control in less time. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, was written with the student 
in mind. The judicious use of color; the unusually attractive, uncrowded layout; the 
clear, meaningful illustrations; the simplified directions; the interesting content of the 
drill material; and the varied devices for simplifying the correlated figuring and counting 
activities will appeal to the modern, practical-minded high school youth of today. It is 
a book that will never become dull for the student. The constantly challenging skill. 
building plan. woven throughout the whole book, will develop the success habit and 
keep him striving to perfect his technique to gain a high rate of speed with control. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has been used to train more high school students 
to type since its publication than all other books in the field. It is now adopted in all 
states, in most of the large cities having adoptions, and in thousands of individual schools. 


SOUTH-WESTERNP 
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Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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EDITION 








T. James Crawford, Indiana University 


Lawrence W. Erickson, U. C. L. A. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES THAT WILL MEAN 
BETTER RESULTS IN THE CLASSROOM: 


V¥A new, proved pattern for covering the whole keyboard in easy steps for maximum 
typing skill 

¥ Uniform right-hand margins in the first fifty lessons 

V¥ Precalculated words a minute for timed writings 

¥ Continuous emphasis on basic techniques 

Vv Simplification and careful grading of skill-building material 

Vv Immediate introduction of marked direct dictation copy 

v¥ Guided writings for improvement of skill 

Vv Planned reconstruction of basic skill following the mastery of new problem material 

v¥ New composition-at-the-typewriter drills 

V Improved presentation of related learning drills 

¥ Four-word count in goal typing for easier selection of quarter-minute goals 

¥ Emphasis on the comparison of various problem-copy rates with straight-copy rates 

VA new, unique method of introducing the business letter 

VA carefully planned, psychologically sound development of office production skill 


¥ Continuous and planned development of speed with control in second-year produc- 
tion typing 


WPUBLISHING CO. 
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By D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh 








Sassaman Completes Doctorate 


William F. Sassaman 
was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Education 
by Temple University 
on February 14, 1957. 
The title of his disserta- 
tion was “A Study of 
the Job Requirements of 
Selected Business Offices 
in the Greater Phila- 
delphia Area and the 
Business Curricula of the 
Community College of 
Temple University.” 

Dr. Sassaman is an in- 
structor in business at 
the Community College 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. He also earned his Bachelor of Science 
in Education and Master of Education de- 
grees at the same institution. 

Dr. Sassaman is a member of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and took part 
in the 1953 convention program, working 
with Bernard Shilt. He also is a member of 
the organization committee for the establish- 
ment of a chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at 
Temple University. 














Dr. Sassaman 


Anna D. Gill 


Miss Anna D. Gill, who was a member of 
the Commerce Department of Eastern State 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, passed away 
recently. 

Before going to Eastern State College, she 
had taught at McAlester High School, 
McAlester, Ohio; Mapleton High School, 
Mapleton, Maine; Port Arthur Business 
College, Port Arthur, Texas; Elkins High 
School, Elkins, West Virginia. 

She had been a member of the faculty of 
Eastern State College since 1928. 


Central Unit Meeting of C.B.E.A. 


The annual meeting of the Central Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation was held at Our Lady of the Angels 
High School in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 23. 

The meeting was highlighted by group 
discussions in projects in the field of business 
education and group discussions on timely 
topics in business education. Sister Richard 
Marie, O,S,F,, was program chairman. 
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NEW 2:¢ Edition 


ALPHABETIC 
INDEXING 


By Fisher 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING is a text- 
book-workbook that can be used for 
an intensive, basic course in indexing 
or for supplementary use in advanced 
typewriting, shorthand, general busi- 
ness, or office practice classes. It 
consists of twenty-three simple alpha- 
betic indexing rules, sixteen index- 
ing exercises, seven card-filing jobs, 
and two achievement tests. 


The indexing rules are divided into 
three groups of related names. The 
learning plan for each group con- 
sists of studying brief text presenta- 
tions of alphabetic indexing rules, 
indexing a list of names according to 
the rules presented, and filing a 
number of cards in a realistic filing 


job. 
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Wisconsin Institute 


Business teachers, school administrators, 
and others interested in business education 
are invited to attend the eleventh annual 
Institute in Business Education to be held 
during the 1957 Summer Sessions, August 1 
and 2, at the Memorial Union Building, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. The 
following is the program. 


Thursday, August I 
8:30 A.M. 
Registration 
10:00 a.m. 

“Business Education in These Times’ — Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company 

2:00 p.m.—3:00 P.M. 

“Effective Procedures for Teaching Shorthand” — 
George A. Wagoner, professor of business education, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

3:00 p.M.—4:00 P.M. 

Group discussion on talk presented by George 

Wagoner 


4:30 P.M. 
Picnic and Outing 


Friday, August 2 
9:30 A.M. 

“Current Issues and Problems in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping” — Paul A. Carlson, director, Divi- 
sion of Business Education, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater 


10:45 a.M.—-11:45 a.m. 
Group discussion on talk presented by Paul Carlson 


1:30 P.M. 

“Current Issues and Problems in the Teaching of 
Typewriting” —T. James Crawford, professor 
of business education, Indiana University 


2:30 p.m.—3:30 P.M. 
Group discussion on talk presented by T. James 


Crawford 


3:30 P.M. 
Adjournment 
. . e 


National Secretaries Week 


Praising the American secretary for 
constantly striving to improve her skills and 
abilities and become a more effective part of 
the management, Secretary of Commerce 
Sinclair Weeks signed a proclamation de- 
claring April 21-27 National Secretaries 
Week, with April 24 designated as National 
Secretaries Day. 

Miss Martha Rosamond of Spokane, 
Washington, president of the National Secre- 
taries Association (International) and Harry 
M. Nordberg, president of the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Institute, cosponsors of 
the week, were on hand for the proclama- 
tion’s signing. 

The purpose of the week is to honor the 
secretarial profession for its important 
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contributions to the business world. It is 
also an occasion for calling the student’s 
attention to the career potentials of the 
secretarial field; for acquainting the working 
secretary with the many educational pro- 
grams available to equip her for the role of 
administrative assistant to her employer; 
and for informing management of the efforts 
being made to increase secretarial profi- 
ciency. 

Leading the Association’s activities for 
the week will be Career Day Talks. Mem- 
bers in chapters throughout the country will 
be available to talk to secretarial students in 
high schools, business schools and colleges 
on secretaryship and the skills required of 
today’s secretary. They will also invite 
secretarial students to spend a day at their 
offices to observe the modern business world 
and the secretary-management team in 
action. 

Established in 1942 to promote the educa- 
tional and professional standards of secre- 
taries, the nonprofit National Secretaries 
Association is the world’s largest association 
for business women in one profession. It is 
a rapidly growing organization with chap- 
ters throughout the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 


New Officers of N.A.B.T.T.I. 


At the meeting of the National Association 
of Business Teacher-Training Institutions 
in Chicago on February 14 to 16, Dr. John L. 
Rowe of the University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, was elected president. 

Dr. Milton C. Olson of State College for 
Teachers, Albany, New York, was elected 
vice-president and Dr. John E. Binnion, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, was 
elected secretary. 

The two new members of the Executive 
Committee are: Dr. Vernon V. Payne, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas; Dr. 
Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi State College 
for Women, Columbus, Mississippi. 





SPRING CONTEST 
SCHEDULE 


See page 368. 



























BASIC CONSUMER 
TRAINING WITH 
ECONOMIC APPLICATIONS 


5th 
Edition 








CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin S. Eyster 





Here is a thoroughly revised edition of the most 
widely used book in the field for the past twenty 
years. Many teachers made suggestions that 
were incorporated in the text material. The 
content of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS, Fifth Edition, follows the latest courses of 
study and conforms to the recommendations of 
aL ee ee a the National Association of Secondary School 

guides, business and legal forms, . Principals. The organization is logical; the 

and projects language is simple, clear, and direct; and the 
illustrations, charts, and graphic material hold 
and motivate the student's interest. 





These Materials Will 
Help You: 


® Achievement Tests and Ex- 
amination — seven achievement 
tests and a final examination 


® Teachers’ manual 
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New Officers for Colorado 


At the winter meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Colorado Business Education 
\ssociation held in Denver, the following of- 
ficers were elected: president, Mrs. Lucie 
Van Den Berg, Crawford High School, Craw- 
ford; vice-president, Katharine McIntyre, 
Pueblo College, Pueblo; secretary-treasurer, 
Joyce Bower, Manual High School, Denver. 
Dr. F. Kendrick Bangs, University of Colo- 
rado, and Mrs. Lucie Van Den Berg will be 
Colorado’s official delegates to the United 
Business Education Association Centennial 
Celebration and the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association to be held in 
Dallas on June 20 to 22. 

The third annual convention of the Colo- 
rado Association will be held April 13 at the 
College of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Denver. Dr. John Binnion of the 
University of Denver is in charge of arrange- 
ments and R. W. Christy, cmnemee High 
School, is program chairman. 


Southern California 
Business Educators 


Eighty members of Pi Omega Pi (Alpha 
Tau and Gamma Tau), Delta Pi Epsilon, 
Gamma Rho Tau, and Theta Alpha Delta 
(Alpha and Gamma), gathered at the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club on January 14 for their 
annual reunion dinner meeting. 

Frances Daugherty, chairman of the 
hostess chapter, Gamma of Theta Alpha 
Delta, presided over the after-dinner pro- 
gram. Greetings from the six chapter presi- 
dents were followed by a talk by Gene 
Burke, agent-in-charge of the new Los 
Angeles Passport Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. Miss Burke described 
the attractive modern offices which enable 
Southwesterners to get 10-day or even 48- 
hour service on passport applications and 
also the streamlined methods being intro- 
duced in the Washington office to enable the 
passport division to process the tremendous 
number of passports requested by globe- 
trotting Americans. 

Then Fred Judson, pastor of the Trinity 
Baptist Church of Santa Monica, kept the 
audience interested with a series of anec- 
dotes delivered at Bob Hope speed — and 
with an inspirational message as keen as 
his humor. 
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Northwestern 
Work-Experience Program 


Northwestern University School of Educa- 
tion will sponsor a six-week work-experience 
program for business teachers from June 25 
to August 3. Only a limited number of 
students will be admitted. Graduate 
credit may be earned by those admitted to 
the Graduate School. Application blanks 
and information may be obtained from Dr. 
Russell N.-Cansler, Department of Business 
Teacher Education, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois. 

Students are required to enroll for Super- 
vision of Cooperative Business Education 
and Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation. These classes meet two evenings a 
week. All teachers who enroll are required 
to work in office or store positions for six 
weeks. Jobs will be secured for qualified 
teachers accepted for the program. 


Penmen to Meet 


The eighth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Master Penmen 
and Teachers of Handwriting is to be held 
August 17 to 24 at Gil-Mar Lodge on the 
shore of Sturgeon Lake, Dunsford, Ontario, 
Canada. An expert on questioned documents 
and forgery will be on the program. There 
will be on exhibit many originals of business 
writing, including card writing, engrossing, 
lettering, and ornamental writing. Some of 
the penmen who prepared the materials will 
be present. In addition to the business ses- 
sions there will be a seminar on questioned 
documents; a conference on college, business 
college, and high school penmanship; a 
session on shorthand penmanship; and a 
workshop on teaching handwriting in ele- 
mentary schools. 

The secretary of the Association is Fred 
Richardson, 34 Broadway Avenue, Ottawa 1, 
Ontario, Canada. 





BOOKKEEPING PROJECTS 


A practice outfit consisting of ten different 
narratives of transactions with the books of 
entry for keeping records of individuals, 
clubs, a dentist, a family, and a small business. 
List price, $1.44. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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500 Scholarships 


in Family Finance 


A total of 500 scholarships at 14 univer- 
sities are being offered this year at the 1957 
Summer Workshops in Family Finance 
sponsored by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance. 


This marks the eighth consecutive year in 
which the workshops are being offered. The 
Committee’s objective is to encourage ade- 
quate instruction in the fundamentals of 
‘sound personal and family financial manage- 
ment for high school and college students. 


The workshop scholarships are open to 
educators who demonstrate a need and use 
for information and teaching materials in 
family finance: classroom teachers in schools, 
colleges and teacher-training institutions, 
as well as administrators, supervisors, and 
curriculum directors. Credit toward a gradu- 
ate degree is awarded upon successful com- 
pletion of the course. 

Each university is also offering a limited 
number of team scholarships for individual 
school systems. Such a team consists of 
one or two classroom teachers and an ad- 
ministrator, such as a supervisor, principal 
or superintendent. Team participation is 
encouraged by the National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance because it is 
felt that these groups provide the most effec- 
tive means of introducing community-wide 
programs of teaching family finance. 

Application blanks and descriptive bro- 


chures may be obtained by writing to the 
Workshop Coordinators of the respective 


universities, or to headquarters of the Na-. 


tional Committee at 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Although the program is nationwide in 
scope, each university develops its own work- 
shop curriculum and provides the teaching 
staff. The course consists of lectures and 
discussions on a variety of interrelated topics, 
including sources of personal income, budget- 
ing, banking and banking services, consumer 
credit and installment buying, renting and 
buying a home, life insurance, accident and 
sickness insurance, general insurance, social 
security, pensions, savings and investments, 
personal taxes, wills and estates. Specialists 
from the universities’ schools of business 
administration and education serve as 
lecturers, and instruction is supplemented by 
visiting business and education leaders. 


Each workshop participant takes part in 
daily laboratory work in order to develop 
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special materials and projects for use in his 
own classroom or school system. Over 3,000 
teachers and administrators have thus far 
participated in the summer workshops made¢ 
possible by grants to the universities by the 
Institute of Life Insurance; and in related 
in-service training programs sponsored by 
city school systems in various communities 
Among the subjects taught by these work- 
shop alumni are home economics, business 
education, mathematics, social studies, 
family living and guidance at the junior 
and senior high school levels. Other alumni 
are elementary school teachers, faculty 
members of teacher-training institutions, 
liberal arts colleges and administrative staff 
members of public and private schools. 

More detailed information about the work- 
shops and the other work of the National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance 
may be obtained from R. Wilfred Kelsey, 
Executive Secretary, National Committee for 
Education in Family Finance, 488 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


1957 Summer Workshops 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. June 24—August 2. Dr. Albert 
I. Oliver, Coordinator. This is the Com- 
mittee’s national pilot workshop, serving 
school systems throughout the United States. 
Scholarship covers tuition and round-trip 
travel cost; participant pays room and board. 
Six semester credits. 

The following regional workshops draw 
participants primarily from the area which 
each serves. Unless otherwise noted, each 
offers room-and-board scholarships and six 
semester credits. 


University of California at Los Angeles, 
California. June 17-July 26. Dr. Erwin M. 
Keithley, Coordinator. Serves California, 
Arizona, Nevada. Student fee, $54. 


University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
June 24-July 26. Dr. Clifford Bebell, 
Coordinator. Serves Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Wyoming. Partial tuition scholar- 
ship in addition to room-and-board scholar- 
ship. Student fee, $62.50. Five semester 
credits. 


University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
June 17-July 26. Dr. Robert B. Myers, 
Coordinator. Serves Florida, Alabama, 


South Carolina. Student fee, $60. 
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University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
July 29-August 22. Dt. Floride Moore, 
Coordinator. Serves Georgia, eastern Ten- 
nessee, and South Carolina. Student fee, 
#20. Five quarter hours of graduate or 
undergraduate credit. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
June 17-July 12. Dr. Ella C. Leppert, 
Coordinator. Serves Illinois and Missouri. 
student fee, $29.75. Four semester credits. 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. June 18- 
uly 24. Dr. William A. Bennie, Coordinator. 
serves Ohio, southern Indiana, Kentucky, 
western Tennessee. Student fee, $48. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Vichigan. June 24-August 2. Dr. Peter G. 
\laines, Coordinator. Serves Michigan and 
corthern Indiana. Student fee, $54. Nine 
quarter credits. 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
June 17-July 12. Dr. Howard J. Akers, 
Coordinator. Serves Oregon, Washington, 
idaho, Utah. Room and tuition scholarship; 
board is approximately $50. Four semester 
credits. 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico. June 10—July 6. Dra. Cecilia 
Davila, Coordinator. Serves Puerto Rico 
only. Student fee, $25. Four hours graduate 
or undergraduate credit. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. July 15-August 21. Dr. Bob G. 
Woods, Coordinator. Serves Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma. Tui- 
tion scholarship; student pays $121 for room 
and board. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
July 1-August 10. Dr. Eric W. Lawson, 
Coordinator. Serves New York State, New 
England, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Tuition-and-board scholarship; room is $72. 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. July 8-August 16. Mr. John R. 
Matthews, Jr., Coordinator. Serves Virginia, 
West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, North Carolina. Student 
fee, $53.50. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. July 1-July 26. Dr. Russell J. 
Hosler, Coordinator. Serves Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Iowa. Student 
pays $35 fee. Four semester credits. 


University of Houston Workshop 


The Business Education Workshop will be 
held at the University of Houston from 
June 3 to June 21. Special sessions will be 
devoted to methods and materials for build- 
ing basic typing skills, methods for building 
problem typing power, methods and 
materials for developing production ability 
in typing, improvement of instruction in 
bookkeeping, improvement of instruction in 
general business, streamlining shorthand 
instruction, developing transcription ability, 
organizing and teaching secretarial practice, 
and duplicating methods and machines. 
Meetings will be held daily from 8:30 a.m. to 
1:00 P.M. 

Among the leaders in business education 
to be featured on the program are: Dr. T. 
James Crawford, Department of Business 
Education, Indiana University; Dr. M. 
Herbert Freeman, chairman of Department 
of Business Education, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair; Mrs. Made- 
line S. Strony, educational director, Gregg 
Publishing Division, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company; and a representative from A. B. 
Dick Company. 

For further information write to Dr. 
Carlos K. Hayden, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, University of Hous- 


ton, Houston, Texas. 
a *. * 


Kansas Business Workshop 


The Department of Business and Business 
Education of Kansas State Teachers College 
of Emporia announces a workshop on the 
extra class activities of the business teacher 
to be held from June 24 through July 3. The 
workshop will deal with general problems of 
extra class activities, school newspaper, busi- 
ness club, school annual, social activities, 
and plays. Experienced Kansas business 
teachers and out-of-state personnel will be 
called in as special consultants for each 
activity area covered. Two hours’ graduate 
credit may be obtained by each participant. 
Dr. Gerald W. Maxwell, assistant professor 
of business education, will serve as coordi- 
nator of the workshop and inquiries concern- 
ing the workshop should be directed to him. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING, SECOND EDITION —by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a 
short course or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing, and 
ruled workbook paper and forms for the indexing problems. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 56 cents. 
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Commercial Contests, Spring, 1957 












State 


Contest 
Sponsored 


By 


District 
Contests 
When Held 


State 
Contests 
When Held 


Contest Manager 







Subjects 
Included 








Florida 


Louisiana 


Missouri 







Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 





Utah 


| 


West Virginia 









Florida Business 
Education Con- 
test Association 


Louisiana State 
University, 
Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Missouri Com- 
mercial Contest 
Association 


State Depart- 
ment of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, 


Ohio 


Department of 
Bus. Ed., North- 
eastern State 
College, Tah- 
lequah, Okla- 
homa, and Rho 
chapter of Pi 
Omega Pi 


Department of 
Bus. Ed., State 
Teachers College,| 
Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 





Carbon College, 
Price, Utah 


Commerce 
Department, 
Bluefield State 
College, Blue- 
field, West 
Virginia | 





None 


April 5-6 
Hammond, 
Lafayette, 
Pineville, 
Natchitoches, 
Ruston, Lutcher, 
New Orleans, 
Lake Charles 


Maryville 
April 2 


Kirksville 
April 12 


Warrensburg 
April 5-6 


Cape Girardeau 
April 6 


April 2 or 3 
(In each high 


school in state) 


April 5 


April 26 


None 








May 11 


April 13 


April 13 


May 4 





Mrs. L. C. Harwell, 

Robert E. Lee High 
School, Jacksonville, 
Florida 


Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


Mrs. Ruth Owen, 
Maysville High School, 
Maysville, Missouri 


E. K. DeVore, North- 
west Missouri State 
College, Maryville, 
Missouri 


Dr. Charles Kauzlarich, 
Division of Bus. Ed., 
State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Dr. Lucas Sterne, 
Dept. of Bus., State 
College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 


Mrs. Crittie Wolters, 
High School, Oran, 
Missouri 


Ray G. Wood, State 
Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus 15, 
Ohio 


Russell L. Walker, 
Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, 
Oklahoma 


Dr. Thomas B. Martin, 
Director, Bus. Ed., 
State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania 


John Yack, Carbon 
College, Price, Utah 





Dr. T. Mahaffey, 
Bluefield State College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 
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Typewriting 
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Typewriting 
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Typewriting 
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Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
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Typewriting 
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Contest District State Subjects 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Manager Included 
By When Held When Held 
Wisconsin Spencerian Col- ° May 4 Mrs. Gladys Nichols | Typewriting 
lege, Milwaukee, | Spencerian College, Dictation 
Wisconsin | Milwaukee, Wisconsin | Bookkeeping 
| Personality 
Wyoming Mrs. E. Grignon, | April 9 | Lauren Christy, High Typewriting 
Hillsdale, | School, Egbert, | Shorthand 
Wyoming | Wyoming | Bookkeeping 
Other Contests 
Type of Contest Date and Kind Contest Sponsored By Subjects 
of Contest 
International Typewriter | April 15 (entries Julius Nelson, * | Artistic Typing 
Art Contest must be postmarked | 4006 Carlisle Avenue, ’ 
by this date) | Baltimore 16, Maryland 
National Commercial April 1-10 Teaching Aids Exchange, Typewriting 
Contest P. O. Box 1127, Shorthand 
Modesto, California Bookkeeping 
Bus. Knowledge & 
Ability 
Ricks College Area April 13 Ricks College, Typewriting 
Commercial Contest Rexburg, Idaho Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
Southern State Teachers April 9 Arthur Tschetter, Typewriting 
College Commercial Commercial Department, Shorthand 
Workshop Southern State Teachers Bookkeeping 
College, Springfield, 
South Dakota 
Southern Unit C.B.E.A. Saturdays from Sister Bernadette Marie, C.D.P. Typewriting 
Conference March 1 to April 30 | Our Lady of the Lake College Shorthand 
for all states in San Antonio 7, Texas Bookkeeping 
Southern Unit of Bus. Law 
Catholic Business Spelling 
Education Associa- 
tion 























Summer Conference 
at Penn State 


On July 22, 1957, the Annual Pennsyl- 
vania State University Business Education 
Conference will be held in the Assembly Hall 
of the Hetzel Union Building on the campus 
of Pennsylvania State: University at Uni- 
versity Park, Pennayvania, The theme 
of the conference is “Improvement of In- 
struction in Business Education.” 

During the morning session Dr. Peter L. 
Agnew of New York University will discuss 
office practice; Thomas B. Maier of the 
Pitman Publishing Corporation will discuss 
shorthand; and L. M. Collins of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation will 
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discuss typewriting. During the afternoon 
session Dr. M. Herbert Freeman of the State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey, 
will talk on the subject of bookkeeping; 
and Dr. Thomas B. Martin of the State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, will talk on basic business. 

A banquet will be held at 6:00 p.m. and 
Dr. Peter L. Agnew will speak on “Automa- 
tion.” Anyone wishing to attend the ban- 
quet should make reservations with Miss 
Margaret Swartz, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a partial list of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the schools 
that have cooperated by submitting listings. Another list will be published in the May issue. Teachers who are 
interested in enrolling in a summer school should write to the schools fr more detailed information. 


Alabama 


TROY —STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 23. Usual ge | matter courses in business and general 
education. Address, E. D. Heyler, Head of Business Department. 

UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: First 
Term, June 10-July 19. Business Education in the Secondary 
School; Teaching of Le ey Second Term, July 22- 
August 23. Elements of Business Administration; Problems in 
Office Administration. Address, M. L.' Roberts, Registrar, 
College of Education. 


Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 12; July 15-A 116. Elementary bo? ma 
writing; Office Machines; Principles of Economics; Office 
Management and Personnel Problems; Government Regula- 
tion in Business; Economics for the Teacher; Current Economic 
Problems; Modern Economic Systems. Address, J. Lawrence 
Walkup, Dean of the College. 


TEMPE — ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: _ Pre-Session, 
June 8-June 7; First Term, June 10-July 18. Techniques in 
Typewriting; Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Intermediate 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Secretarial Office Practice and 
Problems; Office Organization and Procedures; Improving 
Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; Observa- 
tion and Directed Practice in Business. Second Term, July 15- 
August 17. Office Machines; Business Communication; Seminar 
in Business Education. Address, Dr. Roy C. Rice, Summer 
Session Office. 

TUCSON — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 13; July 15-August 17. Introduction to Business; 
Economic Geography; Principles of Accounting; Introduction 
to Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; General Insurance; 
Business Law; Statistical Methods in Business; Marketing 
Principles and Problems; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Introduction to Economics; Labor Problems and Trade 
Unionism; other subject matter courses in economics; usual 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Director 
of Admissions. 


Arkansas 


CONWAY — ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 3-July 6. Foundations of Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; sypereing, Shorthand; Accounting; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Business Cycles; Business Machines; Office 
Management and Public Finance. Second Term, July 8- 
August 11. Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
Basic Business Subjects; Business Machines; Advanced Type- 
writing; Income Tax Procedures; Business Law; Marketing; 
Labor P oblems; Current Economic Problems; Transportation; 
Money, Credit and Banking. Address, Dr. David P. Delorme, 
Head, Department of Economics, Sociology, and Business Educa- 
tion. 

FAYETTEVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terma, June 8-July 12; July 15-August 23. Subject matter 
courses in business; Subject matter courses in general education. 
Address, Henry Kronenberg. 


California 


ARCATA — HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE: June 17- 
July 26.  Typewriting; Introductory Accounting; Business 
Mathematics; Personal Finance and Investments; Economic 
Institutions; Evaluation of Learning; Guidance in Education. 
Address, Dr. Ivan C. Milhous, Dean of Educational Services. 

BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: July 1- 
August 9. Subject matter courses in Gregg Shorthand, Machine 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Mathematics, Law, 
English, Speech. Address, J. Evan Armstrong. 

BERKELEY —UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: June 17- 
July 27. Work Experience Programs in Business Education; 
Techniques and Materials in the Teaching of Merchandising 
Courses. Address, Dwight R. Crum, Regional Supervisor, 
122 Haviland Hall. 

CHICO — CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 17-July 26. 
Typing; Shorthand; Office Skills for School Personnel; Federal & 
State Taxes; Problems & Issues in Business Education; Work- 
shop in Business Education (June 15-July 5); Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; Master’s Study. Address, Dr. Victor M. Hous- 
ton, Dean of Educational Services & Summer Session, or Dr. Al- 
bert C. Fries, Chairman, Division of Business. 
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FRESNO— FRESNO STATE COLLEGE: Regular Session, 
June 17-July 26; Post Session, July 29-August $0. Business 
Internship for Teachers and Counselors; Seminar in Business 
Education; Office Appliances; Office Skills for Teachers; Type- 
writing Workshop (offered during the Post Session). Address, 
Dr. Edward M. Spencer, Dean of Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES — GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE: 
First Session, June 17-July 26. Business Law; Economic 
Geography; Principles of Economics; Seminar. Second Session, 
July 29-August 28. Business Law; Principles of Economics; 
Seminar. Address, Dr. J. D. Fenn, Head, Department of Business 
Administration. 


LOS ANGELES — LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE: 
June 24-August 2. Conference Leadership and Training Tech- 
niques; Organization and Administration of Work-Experience 
Programs; oa and Materials for Teaching Merchandis- 
ing and Related Subjects; Office Organization and Management. 
Address, Dr. Floyd R. Simpson, Chairman, Division of Business 
and Economics; or Dr. Jessie C. Gustafson, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Siz-Week Session, June 24-August 2; Eight-Week Session, 
June 24-August 16. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Manage- 
ment; Business Communications; Transcription; Management 
of Office Personnel; Methods of Teaching General Business and 
Merchandising; Methods of ans Office Practice; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting and Shorthand; Administration and 
Supervision of Distributive Education; Seminar in Business 
Education; Accounting; Business Law; Merchandising. Ad- 
—_ Dr. S. J. Wanous, Chairman, Business Education Depart- 
ment. 


LOS ANGELES — UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Siz-Week Session, June 24-August 2. Workshop in 
Business Education; Organization and Supervision of Business 
Education; Master’s Project Seminar; Aaouuned Problems of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Cooperative Business Experience 
Workshop. Four-Week Session, August 5-August 31. Recent 
Developments in Business Education; Advanced Problems of 
Instruction in Office Practice. Address, Dr. William C. Him- 
street, Head, Business Education. 


SACRAMENTO — SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE: 
June 24-August 2. Elementary Accounting; Elementary Type- 
— Public Relations; Marketing; Business Internship; 
Office Skills for Teachers; Resources and Information on Busi- 
ness and Industry for Teachers; Workshop in Business Educa- 
—. Address, Dr. James M. Bradfield, Acting Dean of Summer 

ession. 


SAN DIEGO — SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: June 24- 
August 2, Workshop in Typewriting (June 24-July 5); Work- 
shop in Secretarial Skills (July 8 to July 19); Workshop in 
Distributive and Basic Business Education (July 22 to 
August 2); Seminar in Business Education; Special Study in 
Business Education; Intermediate Accounting; Cost Account- 
ing; Income Tax Accounting; Corporation Finance; Business 
and Industrial Management; Personnel Management; Market- 
ing Principles. Address, Maurice L. Crawford, Business Educa- 
tion. 


SAN FRANCISCO —SAN FRANCISCO STATE COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 24-August 2; Post Session, 
August 5-August 28. Elementary Accounting; Special Problems 
in Business Education; Special Problems in Teaching Distribu- 
tive Education; Special Problems in Teaching in Office and 
Secretarial Fields; Graduate Project for M.A. degree in Busi- 
ness; Evaluation and Analysis of Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Office Procedures; Practicum in Business Education; 
Business Problems Seminar; Problems in Retailing; Cost Ac- 
counting; Marketing; other subject matter courses in business. 
Address, Russell Sicklebower. 


SAN FRANCISCO — UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: June 19-July $1. asic Business Law; Business 
Organization and Management; Marketing; Corporate Finance; 
Production Management; Business Policies and Management; 
Economic History of the Western World; Statistics; Economic 
Fluctuations; Economic Theory; Pricing and Production; Labor 
Economics and Problems. Address, Rev. Paul J. Harney, S. J. 


SAN JOSE —SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: June 24- 
August 2. Seminar in Business Management Policies; Organiza- 
tion, Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Review of Research in Business Education; Consumer Business 
Economics; Materials and Methods in Shorthand; Materials 
and Methods in Typewriting; a mg, 1 Business Education; 
Business Internship; Master’sThesis; Workshop in Secretaria 
Administration and Office Management; Seminar in Accounting. 
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Problems; Improvement of Instruction in Social-Business 
Subjects; other subject matter courses-in, business and eco- 
nomics. Address, Dean of Summer Sessions. 

STANFORD —STANFORD UNIVERSITY: Siz-Week 
Session, June 25 to A t 2; Eight-Week Session, June 25 to 
August 17. Special Problems in the Teaching of General Busi- 
ness; Special Problems in the Teaching of Office Practice; 
Special Problems in the Teaching of Bookkeeping; Audio-Visual 
Aids; Research in Business Education; Cooperative Work- 
Education; other subject matter courses in business; usual 
subject matter courses in general education. Address, Dr. Fred 
S. Cook, School of Education. 


Colorado 


ALAMOSA — ADAMS STATE COLLEGE: June 10- 
August 16. Elementary Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; 
Principles and Practices of Filing; Business Organization an 
Management; Principles and Problems of Business Education; 
Review of Research in Business Education; subject matter 
courses in economics and general education. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 


BOULDER — UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 19; July 22-August 23. Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Business; Improvement 
of Instruction in Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Practice; 
Workshop in Business Education; Foundations of Business 
Education; Problems in Business Education; Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Research in Business Edu- 
cation; Office Management; Distributive Education in 
Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges; —— s and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; 
Office Machines; Guidance in the Schools; Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation; Business Law; subject matter courses in Accounting, 
Marketing, Finance, Personnel Management, Business Manage- 
ment. Address, Helen B. Borland, Professor of Business Educa- 
tion, School of Business. 

DENVER — UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 24-July 26; July 29-August 23. Accounting Seminar: 
Accounting Theory for Business Teachers; Business Law 
Seminar for Business Teachers; Practices and Problems in 
Advertising; Business Education Subject Materials; Practical 
Seminar in Business Education (Work Experience for Graduate 
Business Students); Business Education Principles and Prob- 
lems; Improving Instruction in Computing Machines; Improv- 
ing Instruction in Shorthand and_ Secretarial Procedure; 
Philosophy of Vocational Education; Seminar in Business Edu- 
cation; specialized courses in Accounting, Economics, Finance 
and Banking, Marketing, Personnel and Industrial Relations, 
Retailing, Secretarial Science, Statistics and Research, and 
Transportation. Address, John E. Binnion, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


GREELEY — COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: Pre-Session, June 10-June 20. Construction of In- 
structional Materials; Production of School Newspaper and 
Annual; Development of Teaching Aids for Distributive 
Education; Colorado Business and Industry. Regular Session, 
June 24-August 16. Beginning Typewriting; Advanced Type- 
writing and Office Practice; Beginning and Intermediate 
Gregg Shorthand; ane + of Accounting I; Business Cor- 
respondence; Consumer Education; Consumer Education in 
the Schools; Retail Store Operation and Management; Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Distributive Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Office Practice, Typewriting, Shorthand, Basic Business, 
Bookkeeping; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; 
Current Problems in Business Education; Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Education; Introduction to Graduate Study; 
Analysis of Research in Business Education (for doctoral candi- 
dates only). Address, Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen. 

GUNNISON — WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: Two- 
Weeks’ Session, June 10-June 21. Workshop in Office Machines; 
Office Machines; Personal Finance. Seven-Weeks’ Session, 
June 24-August 8. Principles of Typewriting I, II, III, IV; 
Principles of Shorthand I and II; Office Machines; Princi les of 
Advertising; Current Business Problems; Principles of a. 
ance; Foundations of Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction: Shorthand and Transcription; Improvement of 
pn Bookkeeping and Accounting. Address, Harold E. 

inford. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN — TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: June 25-August 2. Co-operative Work Exper- 
ience; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription. 
Address, Dean W. C. Lee. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: Jul 1-August 9. Skill and Techniques in Type- 
Techniques in Gregg Shorthand; Statistical 

eaching Social-Business 


writing; Skill an 


Method ; Methods and Content of 
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Subjects; Methods and Content of Teaching Shorthand; Busi- 
ness Law I; Administration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation; Fundamentals of Business Education; Guidance in 
Business Education; Pro-seminar in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education; Current Trends in Business 
Education; Dissertation Guidance; other subject matter courses 
: Accounting, Economics and general education. Address, 
egistrar. 


Florida 
GAINESVILLE — UNIVERSITY OF_ FLORIDA: 
June 17-August 9. Teaching Secretarial Studies; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching General Business; Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; subject matter courses in 
Accounting, Economics, Real Estate, Business Law, Insurance, 


and Business Organizations. Address, John H. Moorman, Head, 
Department of Business Education, 


TALLAHASSEE — FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 17-August 9. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Research Seminar in Business; Business Correspondence; Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Secretarial Machines; Calculating 
Machines; Machine Accounting; subject matter courses in 
Accounting, Management, Marketing, Insurance, and Business 
Law. Address, J. Frank Dame, Head, Department of Business 
Education. 

TAMPA — UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 14-August 9. 
Principles of Accounting; Principles of E ics; Investment 


and Finance; Business Statistics; Money and Banking; Labor 
Problems; Problems of Management; 





redits and Collection 
Principles; Corporation Finance; Tax and Public Finance. 
Address, Registrar or Dean. 


Hawaii 
HONOLULU — UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII: July 15- 


August 2. Bookkeeping and Office Practice; Seminar in Business 
Education. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW — UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 17- 
A 9. Methods in Distributive Education; Administration 
and Supervision of Adult Distributive Education Problems; 
Methods in Bookkeeping and Related Skills; Workshop in Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education; Business Education Seminar; 
Business Education Research and Thesis. Address, Dr. Bruce I. 
Blackstone. Head, Business Education. 


Illinois 


CARBONDALE — SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 17-August 9. Teaching Clerical Practice and Office 
Machines; Office Management; Elementary and Advanced 
Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; Readings in Business 
Education; Elementary and Advanced Accounting; Business 
Writing; Insurance; Marketing; Retailing; _ Transportation; 
Salesmanship; Credits and Collections; Principles of Manage- 
ment; Economics. Address, Dr. Henry J. Rehn, Dean, School of 
Business. 


CHARLESTON — EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 10-August 2. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping 
and Business Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching Gregg Short- 
hand; Methods and Materials for Teaching Introduction to 
Basic Business; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Office 
Practice; Business Law; Principles of Management; Intermedi- 
ate Accounting; Cost Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; 
General Insurance; Statement Analysis and Advanced Ac- 
counting Problems; Seminar in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. James M. Thompson, Chairman, Business Education. 

DE KALB — NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 17-August 9. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand; Business Law I and II; Consumer Eco- 
nomics; Life, Accident, and Sickness Insurance; Advanced 
Accounting; Office Management; Principles and Problems of 
Business Education; Introduction to Research in Business Edu- 
cation; Independent Research in Business Education; 
Techniques for Improvement of Instruction in Stenography; 
Teaching Procedures in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Account- 
ing: School Business Management; Practicum in Office 
Machines. Address, Dr. R. L. Thistlethwaite, Head, Department 
of Business Education. 

EVANSTON — NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Stz-Weeks Session, June 24- 
A t3. The Teaching of General Business Subjects; Problems 
i nell Education; The Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; 
Evaluation and Measurement in Business Education; Super- 
vision of Cooperative Business Education (Work-Study 
Program); Workshop in Vocational Business Education (Work- 
Study Program); Seminar for Master’s Candidates; Seminar 
for Dissertations for Doctoral Candidates. Three-Weeks’ 
Session, August 5-August 24. Principles and Problems of 
Teaching Office Practice and Office Machines. Address, Dr. Rus- 
sell N. Gaensler, Director, Business Teacher Education. 
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MACOMB — WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 3-July 12; Me - J 15-August 16. Workshop in 
Shorthand and Typewriting; orkshop in Bookkeeping and 
General Business; Principles of Business Education; Consumer 
Problems; subject matter courses in Accounting, ‘Office Ma- 
chines, Shorthand, Typewriting, Marketing, Retailing, Business 
— Address, Dr. Clyde Beighey, Department of Business 
ducation. 


NORMAL —ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Eight- Week Session, June 17-August 10. Improvement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping and General Business; Adminis- 
tration Supervision of Business Education; Problems of 
Office Management; Sypesnnng: Shorthand; Elements of Busi- 
ness; Advertising & Salesmanship; Business Mathematics; 
Accounting; Economics of Business; Marketing; Advanced 
Office Practice. Post Session, August 12-August 31. Type- 
writing; Cost Accounting. Address, Dean Arthur Larsen or 
Dr. Lewis R. Toll. 


PEORIA — BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 20; July 22-August 24. Shorthand; Typing; 
Office Management; Personnel Management; Business aw; 
Business Correspondence. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


ROCK ISLAND — AUGUSTANA COLLEGE: June 10- 
July 19. Principles of Economics; Money and Banking. Ad- 
dress, Director of Summer School. 


URBANA — UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 17- 
August 10. Survey of Shorthand for Teachers; rn a of 
Instruction in Shorthand; Improvement of Instruction in - 
writing; Improvement of ‘Instruction in Bookkeeping; Teaching 
Office anagement and Machine Operations; Organization and 
Administration of Cooperative Part-Time Programs in Business 
Education; Curriculum Problems and Trends in Business Edu- 
cation; Office Mana ement; Workshop in Education for Family 
Finance (June 17- daly 12); Workshop in Basic Business and 
Economic Education (July 15-August 10); usual subject matter 
courses in Accounting, Business Law, Economics, Education, 
Marketing, and Management. Address, Arnold Condon, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON —INDIANA UNIVERSITY: — Inter- 
session, May 28-June 12. Research in Business Education 
(Master’s); Research in Business Education (Doctor’s). Regular 
Session, June 12-August 9. Supervisory Training; Undergradu- 
ate Survey of Business Education; The Use of Business 
Machines; Beginning aa Bead Beginning Shorthand; 
Office Management I and II; Foundations of Business Educa- 
tion; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and Related 
Secretarial Skills ig wenn Improvement of Instruction in 
Bookkeeping and Related Office Siills: Improvement of In- 
struction in Shorthand and Transcription (Laboratory); Seminar 
in Business Education (Master’s); Research in Business Edu- 
cation (Master’s); Thesis in Business Education (Master’s); 
Current Problems in Business Education; Supervised Readings 
in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education (Doc- 
tor’s); Research in Business Education (Doctor’s); Seminar in 
Office Management; Doctor’s Thesis in Business Education. 
Short Session, August 9-August 24. Undergraduate Survey of 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education (Master's); 
Research in Business Education (Master’s); Supervised Read- 
ings in Business Education; Seminar in Business Education 
(Doctor’ s); Research in Business Education (Doctor’s); Thesis 
in Business Education (Doctor’s). Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
Chairman, Department of Business Education. 


INDIANAPOLIS — BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 11- 
August 2. Principles of noe oy Advertising; Business 
Finance; Principles of Management; Business Law; Statistics; 
Principles of Marketing; Business Machines-Office Practice. 
Address, Dr. C. T. Mocas, Director of Summer Session. 


MUNCIE — BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 12; July 15-August 16. Individual Income 
Tax Problems; Business Income Tax Problems; Business Com- 
munications; Business Administration; Business Finance; Per- 
sonnel Administration; Principles & Problems of Business 
Education; Office Machines for Teachers; Secretarial Problems; 
Business Communications; Marketing; Insurance; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand and Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction 
in Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice; Workshop in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in Basic Business 
Subjects. Address, Dr. Robert P. Bell, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 17-July 19. Elementary and 
og a hip atearrmion. 8 Introduction to Business; Account- 

Principles; Stenography; Office Machines; Machine Cal- 
~ ation; Principles of Retailing; Principles of Insurance; In- 
come Tax Procedures; Princip es and Problems in Business 
Education; Curriculum Problems in Business pepenten: 
Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting and Office Ma- 
chines. Second Term, July 22-August 23. Intermediate and 
Advanced Typewriting; Accounting Principles; Stenography; 
Machine Calculation; jachine Accounting; Business Organiza- 
tion and Management; Principles of arketing; Consumer 
Business Problems; Business Law; Corporation Finance; 
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Government and Municipal Accounting; Auditing; Organiza 
tion, Administration and Supervision of Business Education 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping. Address, Registra 
or Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman, Department of Business. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS —IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 17-August 9; Post Session 
August 12-August 23. Seminar in Business Education; Dis 
tributive Education Programs; Improvement of Basic Busines 
Instruction; Problems in Distributive Education; Individua' 
Instruction Techniques; Directed Work Experience; Busines 
Writing; Sales Promotion; Business Law II; Beginning Type 
writing. Addregs, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, cove Bess of 
Business Education. 


DECORAH — LUTHER COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 10 
July 13; July 16-August 17. Office Procedure; Special Method; 
in Business Education; Government and Business; Sales 
manship — Personal and Product. Address, Dr. O. W. Qualley 
Director of Summer Sessions. 


DES MOINES — DRAKE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms 
June 10-July 19; July 22-August 23. Stenographic Workshop 
(June 10-June 14); Principles and Problems in Business Educa 
tion (first term); Marketing Principles; Contracts; Introductio: 
to Insurance (second term); Principles of Retailing; other sub 
ject matter courses in the field of business Address, Office o; 
Admissions Counselors. 


FAIRFIELD — PARSONS COLLEGE: June 5-August 6 
Principles of Economics; Introduction to Business; Labor 
Economics. Address, Dr. Keith Goltry, Director of Summe 
Session. 


{NDIANOLA — SIMPSON COLLEGE: June 8-July 12 
Principles of Accounting; Business Law; Principles of Eco- 
my | subject matter courses in general "education. Address, 

liver H. Bimson, Director of Summer Session. 


IOWA CITY —STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
June 11-Aupust 7. Methods of Teaching High School Business 
Subjects; Student Teaching in Business Subjects; Seminar in 
the Teaching of Clerical Practice; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education; Office Management; Workshop 
in Business Education (July 8-July 12); Research in Business 
Education; Thesis in Business Education; Typewriting; Be- 
ginning Shorthand; Intermediate Shorthand; Duplicating 
Machines and Filing; Business Law; Accounting; Marketing. 
Address, Dean Elmer T. Peterson, Director of Summer Session, 
or Dr. William J. Masson, Head, Department of Office Manage- 
ment and Business Education. 


SIOUX CITY — MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: June 10 
August 2. Income Tax Accounting; Personnel Problems. Ad- 
dress, Dean Thomas E. Tweito. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 8-July 13. Typewriting; Penmanship; Ac- 
counting; Salesmanship; Machines; Stenography; Personal 
Finance; Business Practice; Business Law; Insurance; Mer- 
chandising; Income Tax; Current Business Problems; Auditing; 
Office Management; Marketing Analysis; Distributive Edu- 
cation; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Practicum in Typewriting; Techniques in Business 
Education; Basic Business; Clerical Practice; Practicum in 
Stenography; Practicum in Bookkeeping; Seminar in Business 
Teaching Problems; Workshop in Business Education-Public 
Relations (June 10-June 14); Workshop in Business Educa- 
tion — Extra Class Activities (June 24- -July 5); Field Study; 
The Business Curriculum; Seminar in ‘Management; Case 
Studies in Business; Thesis in Business Education; Thesis in 
Business Administration, Second Term, July 15- -August 24. Busi- 
ness Calculations; Accounting; Stenography; Business Organiza- 
tion; Introduction to Business Finance; Marketing; Business 
Correspondence; Merchandise Analysis; Business Law; Corpora- 
tion Finance; Federal Tax Law: Sales Management; Improve- 
ment of Instruction i in Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction 
in Bookkeeping; Business and Public Policy; Administration 
and Supervision of Business Education; Practicum in Steno- 
graphy; Human Relations and Supervisory Training; Practicum 
in Bookkeeping; Field steay’ Case Studies in Business; Thesis 
in Business ducation; Thesis in Business Administration. 
Address, E. C. McGill, Chairman, Division of Business and 
Business Education. 


HAYS — FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
June 4-August 1. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Gebenenr Office Machines; Intermediate Shorthand; In- 
troductory Economics; Personal Finance; Business Law; Money 
and Banking. Address, Dr. Leonard W. Thompson, Head, 
Department of Economics and Business Administration. 

MANHATTAN — KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: June 3- 
August 2. Business Law I and II; Accounting I and II; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Principles of ‘Accounting; Typing I ‘and II; 
Shorthand I; Business Or anization and Finance; Investments; 
Marketing; Retailing; Business Policy; Cost Accounting: 


dvance ‘Accounting: Problems in Business Administration; 
Research in Accounting; Economics I and I1; Public Finance; 
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usiness Cycles; subject matter courses in general education 
i Rapp, Business Educa- 
on, Business Administration Department. 

PITTSBURG — KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Regular Session, June 8-August 2; Shert Session, 
(ugust 8-August 28. Methods of Teaching Business; Supervised 
leaching in Business; Improvement of Instruction; Seminar in 
isusiness Education; Principles of Business Education; Office 
Machines; Duplicating Machines; Elementary, Intermediate 
nd Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; Ele- 
ventary and Intermediate Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
fusiness Law; Business Correspondence; Industrial Manage- 
ent; Marketing; Advertising; Business Law; Business Finance; 
nsurance. Address, Dr. Ralf J. Thomas. 

SALINA — MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 17-August 3. 
\cecounting Principles; Shorthand Speed Courses; Beginning 
ind Advanced Typewriting. Address, Sister Marie Antoinette, 
Jean. 

TOPEKA — WASHBURN UNIVERSITY: June 5-July 31. 
Principles of Accounting I; Credits and Collections; Principles 
f Economics I; History of Economic Thought; Economics of 
onsumption; subject matter courses in general education. 
\ddress, James M. Young, Director of Summer Session. 


Kentucky 
BARBOURVILLE — UNION COLLEGE: June 4- 


jugust 8. Personal Typewriting; Business English; Office 
emaeeet Address, Milton Townsend, Director of Public 
Relations. 


BOWLING GREEN — BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 4-August 11. Subject matter courses 
; commerce, commercial methods, and general academic 
ubjects. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 


DANVILLE — CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY: 
june 10-August 8. Business Law. Address, Dean F. H. Heck. 


LEXINGTON — UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: 
June 10-August 8. Methods of Teaching Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Seminar in Business Education; Problems in 
Business Education; Using Community Resources in Business 
Teaching; subject matter courses in Marketing, Accounting, 
Retailing, Management, Methods of Teaching Office Practice. 
Address, Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, College of Education. 


MOREHEAD — MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: 
June 10-August 2. Business Arithmetic; Introduction to 
Business; Personal Typewriting; Intermediate and Advanced 
Typewriting; Business English; Secretarial Office Machines; 
Clerical Office Machines; Personal Finance; Business Organiza- 
tion; Business Law; Materials and Methods in General Busi- 
ness. Address, Ross C. Anderson, Head, Department of Commerce, 


MURRAY — MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 10- 
fugust 2. bg Aw tem I and II; Shorthand I and III; Business 
Law I and II; Principles of Accounting I and II; Intermediate 
Accounting I; Introduction to Business; Business Mathematics; 
Office Machines; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping and 
General Business Subjects; Principles of Insurance; Corporation 
Finance. Address, Thomas B. Hogancamp, Head, Department of 
Business. 

RICHMOND — EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 1. peciasing Typewriting; Intermediate 
Kreseuings Beginning Shorthand; Intermediate Shorthard; 
Beginning Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; Methods of 
Teaching Bockkeeping; Principles of Economics; Advertising 
and Salesmanship. Address, W. J. Moore. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE — LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 6-August 10. Studies in Business Education in High 
School. Address, B. F. Mitchell, Head, Department of Education 

BATON ROUGE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 10- 
August 10. Intermediate Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects; Business Law; Advanced Shorthand; Sales- 
manship. Address, J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar. 

HAMMOND — SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: June 5-August 9. Subject matter courses in Account- 
ing, Typing, Shorthand, Business Law, General Business Infor- 
mation, and Business Machines. Address, Dean J. B. Wooley, 
Director of Summer Session. 


_LAFAYETTE — SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA IN- 
STITUTE: June 10-August 9. Subject matter courses in busi- 
ness education and general education. Address, Dean M. D. 
Doucet. 

NEW ORLEANS — TULANE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 19; July 22-August 31. Elements of Communica- 
tion; Oral Communications; Business Reports; Business Law; 
Principles of Economics; Money and Banking; Business and 
Government; Development of Modern Economies; other subject 
matter courses in economics; subject matter courses in general 
education. Address, Director of Summer School. 
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Maine 


AUBURN — AUBURN MAINE SCHOOL OF COM- 
ERCE: June 17-July 26. Theory and Methods Courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, Office Practice, Filing, 
Business Mathematics. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 

LEWISTON — BLISS BUSINESS COLLEGE: July 8- 
August 16. Refresher Course in Methods of Business Teaching — 
Certificate Renewal. Address, Mrs. Marjorie L. Haynes, Presi- 
dent, or Basil Seguin, Treasurer. 


ORONO — UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: July 8-August 16. 
Methods of Teaching Business Education — Nonskill Subjects; 
Seminar in Business Education (Administration and Supervi- 
sion); Improvement of Instruction in the Vocational Business 
Subjects. Address, Dean Mark R. Shibles. 


Maryland 
COLLEGE PARK — UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 


June 24-August 2. Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Basic Business Subjects in the High School; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Office Skills; Coordination in Work- 
Experience Programs; Supervision in Education; Visual Aids; 
Guidance; Educational Administration; High School Curricu- 
lum; other subject matter courses in business administration. 
Address, Dr. Vernon E. Anderson, Director of Summer Session, 
College of Education. 


Massachusetts 


. 

BOSTON — BOSTON UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF EDU- 

CATION: Intersession, May 27-July 6. Elementary Gregg 
Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Accounting Courses; 
Advertising Courses; Marketing Courses; Economics Courses; 
Busivess Law Courses; Insurance Courses; Business Manage- 
ment Courses; Guidance Courses. Three-Week Courses: Con- 
sumer Business Education (May 27-June 18); School-Business- 
Community Cooperation (June 18-July 3). Regular Session, 
July 8-A t 17. Improvement of Instruction in Transcrip- 
tion; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Im- 
rovement of Instruction in Social-Business Subjects; 
mprovement of Instruction in Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping; Measurement in Business Edu- 
cation; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education;Elementary 
Gregg Shorthand; Elementary Typewriting; Accounting 
Courses; Advertising Courses; Business Law Courses; Insurance 
Courses; Business apagement Courses; Guidance Courses. 
Address, Professor Lester I. Sluder, Business Education, School of 
Education. 


SPRINGFIELD — AMERICAN’ INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE: June 24-August 16. Purchasing; Interpretation of 
Financial Statements; Elementary Tyaeweng Investments; 
Marketing; Corporation Finance. Address, Secretary of the 
Summer Session. ie, 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 24- 
August 16. Teaching of Stenographic Subjects (workshop); 
Teaching of Retailing (workshop); Principles and Trends in 
Business Education (workshop); Teaching of Basic Business 
(workshop); Research in Business Education; Problems of 
Teaching the Use of Office Machines; Workshop in Cooperative 
Education; Audio-Visual Methods and Materials; School- 
Community Relations; subject a courses in general educa- 
tion. Address, Director of Summer Session, $510 Administration 
Building, or J. M. Trytten, 3000 School of Education. 


EAST LANSING — MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Siz-Weeks’ Session, June 24-August 2. Office Management; 
Foundations of Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education; Improvement of Instruction in General Business; 
Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping. Nine-Weeks’ 
Session, June 24-August 28. Degiuning Sherwneeds Intermediate 
Shorthand; Beginning Typewriting I; Beginning Typewriting IT; 
Intermediate Typewriting; Transcription; Business Machines; 
Secretarial Machines and Filing; Office Management; other 
usual subject matter courses in Accounting, General Business, 
Economics and Education. Address, Summer School Director, 
or Dr. Lyle Maxwell, Head, Department of Business Education, 
Business Administration Building. 


KALAMAZOO — WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 24-August 2. Elementary Typewriting; Shorthand; High 
School Typewriting; Office Machines; Business Report Writing; 
Principles of Business Education; Improvement of Instruction 
in Typewriting; Salesmanship; Advertising; Personnel Ad- 
ministration; Management Problems; Principles of Accounting; 
Income Tax Accounting. Address, George E. Kohrman, Director 
of Summer Session. 

MARQUETTE — NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 24-August 2. Principles of Business Education; Coopera- 
tive Field Experience in Dadaae Education; Economic Prob- 
lems; Vocational Education in Community School; Stenograph 
(Machine Shorthand); Office Machines; Improvement of 


Instruction in Secretarial and Related Office Skills (Work- 
shop-July 1-July 12); Teaching of Distributive Education 
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(Werkshop-tety 15-July 26); Master’s Program Offered in Co- 


ae with University of Michigan. Address, W. D. Nelsen, 
ead, Business Department. 


YPSILANTI — EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE: 
June 24-A t 2. Introduction to Business; Beginning and 
Advanced ypewriting; Handwriting Methods; Business 
Correspondence; Principles of Salesmanship; Principles of 
Management; Business Law; Methods of Teaching Secretarial 
Business Subjects; Methods of Teaching General Business 
Subjects; Current Problems in Business Education; Office 
Management. Address, Dr. Julius M. Robinson, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Studies. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DULUTH 
BRANCH: First Term, June 17-July 20. Elementary and In- 
termediate Accounting; Principles of Economics; Business 
Statistice; Insurance Principles; Business Organization; Labor 
Ec ics. S d Term, July 22-August 24. Teaching the 
Basic Business Subjects; Office Machines; Elementary Account- 
ing; Transportation; Social and Labor Legislation; Industrial 
Relations. Address, Dr. John A. Dettman, Depariment of Business 
and Economics. 


MANKATO —STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10—July 17; July 17-August 23. Methods in 
Shorthand and Typing; Scientific Bases of Skill Building. 
Address, Dr. D. McCracken or Dr. Hazel A. Flood. 


MINNEAPOLIS — UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 17-July 20. Consumer Education in the 
Schools; Teaching the Basic Business Subjects; Organization 
and Administration of Distributive Education; Co-operative 
Part-Time Work-Experience Programs; Business and Dis- 
tributive Program for Adults; Materials Laboratory, Secondary 
School Distributive Education; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Problems in Distributive Education; 
Problems in Business Education. Second Term, July 22- 
August 24. aterials and Methods in Consumer Education; 
Materials and Methods in Co-operative Part-Time Classes; 
Coordination Techniques; Trends in Business Education; 
Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. Ray G. Price, Callege of Education. 


ST. CLOUD —STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 10-July 19. ——— ; Filing and Office Ma- 
chines; Accounting; Letter Writing; Cosver of Business Law; 
Business Law; Methods in Bookkeeping; Methods in Type- 
writing; Cost Accounting. Second Term, July 20-August 23. 
Typewriting; Basic Business; Survey of Business; Accounting; 
Business Law; Office Management; Consumer Education; Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Business Education. Address, 
Registrar or Dr. C. E. Daggett, Chairman, Division of Business. 





Mississippi 

HATTIESBURG — MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COL- 
LEGE: June 3-August 14. Principles of Accounting; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Tax Accounting; Business Law; Personnel 
Management; Principles of Economics; Consumer Economics; 
Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Principles of Marketing; 
Salesmanship; Principles of Retailing; Intermediate and 
Advanced Shorthand; Intermediate and Advanced Typewriting; 
Office Machines; Filing; Typewriting Problems and Office 
Management. Address, Dr. R. A. McLemore, Dean. 


STATE COLLEGE — MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 3-July 12. Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Lays nage po ntermediate and Advanced Shorthand; 
Accounting; Office Management; Office Practice; other related 
subjects. Second Term, July 15-August 17. Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Shorthand; Accounting; Problems in 
Commercial Education; other related subjects. Address, Direc- 
tor of Summer School, or Professor O. H. Little, Industrial 
Education Department. 


UNIVERSITY — UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 2-July 10. Teaching of Typewriting; Teaching of 
Shorthand; Teaching of Basic Business Subjects; Business Edu- 
cation in Colleges and Universities; Teaching of Office Appli- 
ances; Problems in Business Education; Elementary Typewrit- 
ing; Elementary Shorthand; Filing Systems and Management; 
Secretarial Office Practice. Second Term, July 11-August 18. 
Teaching of Accounting; Curriculum in Business Education; 
Research in Business Education; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Advanced Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Elementary 
Machine Calculation; Business Communications; Advanced 
Machine Calculations. Address, Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Chairman, 
Department of Office Administration and Business Education, 
School of Commerce and Business Administration. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA — UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 10- 
August 2. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Elementary, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Elementary, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Courses in Accounting; Statistics; 
Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; Graduate Courses in 
Secondary Education and College ‘eaching, Business Educa- 
tion, Guidance and Counseling, Accounting and Statistics, and 
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Economics and Business. Address, Dean L. G. Townsend, Direc 
tor of Summer Session. 


KIRKSVILLE — NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 3-August 8 Undergraduate 
courses in Shorthand, Syposetiing, Accounting, Busines: 
Law, Office Applicances, Business Correspondence, Surve; 
of Business, Salesmanship, Advertising, Economics; regular 
courses in general education; graduate courses in educatior 
and economics; graduate courses in Improvement of Instructior 
in Typewriting, in Shorthand, in Bookkeeping, in Basic Business 
Subjects; History and_ Principles of Business Education 
Research in Business Education. Address, Dr. Charles E. 
Kauzlarich, Head of Division of Business Education. 


MARYVILLE — NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE COL 
LEGE: June 1-August 2. Accounting; Tax Accounting; 
hopeuating Theory; Security Analysis; Current Business Condi 
ditions; Written Communications; Office Machines; Persona 
Finance; Typewriting; Marketing; Business Cycles; Secondar\ 
— Methods. Address, Dr. S. Surrey, Chairman, Division of 

usiness. 


SPRINGFIELD —SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATI 
COLLEGE: May 29-August 1. Business Mathematics; Short 
hand Dictation and Transcription; Typewriting; Busines. 
Machines; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Correspondence; Secretarial Training 
Industrial Relations & Personnel Management; Business Sta- 
tistics; subject matter courses in general education. Address 
Director of Summer Session. 


WARRENSBURG — CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 3-July 26; July 29-August 28. 
Marketing; Commercial Law; Advanced Accounting; Office 
Machines; Office Typing Problems; Calculating and Bookkeep- 
ing Machines; Business Correspondence; rect ey Salesman- 
ship; Personnel Management; Work Experience; Principles of 
Insurance; Improvement of Instruction of Skill Subjects; Semi- 
nar; Tax Accounting. Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business. 

Montana 


BILLINGS — EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: First Term, June 10-July 12. Principles of Ac- 
counting; Business Mathematics; Office Machines Workshop 
(June 10-June 28). Second Term, July 15-August 16. Beginning 
Typing; Methods of Lr nena | Commercial Subjects; Mimeo- 
graphing and Duplicating 
Address, Dr. Albert Hopkins, Director of Summer Session. 

BOZEMAN — MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 18-July 19; July 22-August 23. Office Machines; 
Business Law; Trends in Business Education; Special Problems 
in Business Education; Education and Vocational Guidance; 
School Curriculum; Visual Education; subject matter courses 
in general education. Address, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar. 


MISSOULA — MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 17-July 19. Office Management; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Secretarial Practice; Gregg Shorthand Theory for 
Teachers; Demonstration Class in Beginning Typing; Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting; Methods in Duplicating Processes; 
Methods in General Business; Unit Courses in Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Mrs. Brenda F. Wilson or E. A. Atkinson. 








D,. P. E. Anniversary Banquet 


Delta Pi Epsilon will celebrate its 
twentieth anniversary during the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association meeting. The 
official Annual Banquet will be held Friday 
evening, April 19, 1957, at 6:15 p.m. at the 
Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University, 
Morningside Drive and 117th Street, New 
York 27, New York. A social hour will be 
held in the Club Lounge, beginning at 
5:00 p.m. Dr. Paul Lomax, founder of Delta 
Pi Epsilon, will deliver the Annual Lecture 
for 1957. The topic of the lecture will be 
“Reflections on Business Education.” 
Dr. Theodore Woodward, national president, 
will preside at the meeting. Tau Chapter is 
sponsoring the celebration. 

Tickets will be on sale at the E.B.T.A. 
headquarters. The price of the ticket is 
$3.75, including gratuities, with a choice of 
fish or meat entree. 
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Effective Business English 


Fourth Edition — By R. R. Aurner 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a thor- 
oughly modern and carefully planned book that is designed to 
meet the needs of the modern high school youth. It provides a 
practical review of basic English and a functional presentation of 
business applications. It is widely used as the basic textbook for 
the business English course and for a practical course in English 
for all students. 


Many fresh and stimulating improvements are made in the 
new fourth edition. An entirely new opening unit on gaining 
personal power through effective English immediately motivates 
the student's interest in the course. Oral English is covered early 
so the student can apply what he has learned in his school activities 
and personal life. Grammar and punctuation are covered in a 
simplified, direct, forceful way with plenty of drill and with applica- 
tion based on a business background. After 
covering the mechanics of business letters, the 
student progresses from the learning of the 
simpler types to the more complex types. Each 
type is developed and explained so that a 
usable skill is acquired. 


Optional‘‘ Study Projects’’ (workbook) is available. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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The World makes an Automobile. This new 
map, 2114” x 37” in color, has been prepared by the 
Automobile Manufacturing Association. It is available 
for school administrators or teachers who request copies. 


Summary. Although this world map features a listing 
of materials used in the manufacture of a motor vehicle, 
these same materials are essential in producing many 
other products used in everyday living. A guide code is 
provided on the left-hand margin to assist in locating 
the various raw materials. At a glance a student can 
locate the product in relation to the country and region 
source. Also, cartoon illustrations at the top and bottom 
margins of the map explain and describe methods used 
to obtain and process raw materials such as: (a) iron 
and steel, (b) other metals, (c) plastics, (d) paints and 
lacquers, (e) petroleum, (f) rubber, and (g) textiles. 

Recommended Use. A chart or map of this kind 
would prove most helpful when studying important 
raw materials essential in the manufacture of many 
products as well as a motor vehicle. It can be used to 
the best advantage in nearly all grade level geography 
classes when raw materials and proper location of these 
materials are assigned for project work. Equally im- 
portant for reference source information and for bulletin 
board display purpose. 


Sale. Copy furnished as free service to school ad- 
ministrators or teachers interested in this phase of 
student training. Write to Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Automobile Manufacturers Association, 320 New 
Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Person to Person Communication. (Released 
in 1956) This 16-mm. sound motion picture in black 
and white was produced by McMurry-Gold Productions 
after two years of research and testing by Nicholas Rose, 
Ph.D., a specialist in the field of communications. One 
of the pre-production techniques used by Dr. Rose for 
testing the effectiveness of the film’s script, was the use 
of a tape recording of the dialogue with sample audi- 
ences. Written questionnaires which were filled out 
after hearing the tape, showed the ideas presented had 
been understood and absorbed so that these ideas could 
be proved accurate. 


Summary. The film begins with Bob Wheeler, an 
employee, asking his boss, Mr. Lewis, for a week off. The 
boss is so busy with his own thoughts that he never 
hears why Bob Wheeler wants the week off. Through a 
series of events, the audience is able to hear the unvoiced 
thinking of each man and, thereby, understands why 
there was a misunderstanding, causing Bob Wheeler 
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to quit his job after ten years with the company. At 
this point the narrator emphasizes the fact that “‘bad 
listening” caused the misunderstanding in the first 


Three important keys to good listening — assump- 
tions, viewpoints, feelings — are then stressed with the 
audience having an opportunity to review and under- 
stand this new formula. ‘Person to Person Communi- 
cation”’ will enable all persons to realize and appreciate 
the need for accurate communications in business as 
well as in everyday living in fostering mutual under- 
standing on a personal level. 





Recommended Use. This film may be used to a good 
advantage in office practice, vocational guidance, 
advanced business and adult training program classes. 


Sale and Rental. ‘“‘Person to Person Communication” 
is available at $100 per print from McMurry-Gold 
Productions, 189 South Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
California. No educational rental price indicated. 


See How Important Cotton Is to the U. S. A. 
1954. This is a 22” x 28” chart in black and white. 


Summary. This chart shows the states in which 
cotton is raised. It also indicates principal sections for 
lumber, coal, oil, cattle, sheep, horses, fruit, grain, 
tobacco, and leading industries. For class use with the 
chart is a booklet, The Story of Cotton. With pictures 
and machine illustrations, cotton is traced from the 
raw product to the finished product. Various samples 
of cloth are included in the booklet illustrating types 
of cloth used in shirt making. A description of each 
cloth sample is provided as to threads per inch, pattern 
quality, etc. 

Recommended Use. Good for bulletin board display 
and guidance information. Can be used to a good 
advantage in all geography classes when studying the 
unit on cotton and related products. 

Available without cost from the Cluett Peabody & 
Co., Inc., Educational Service Department, 10 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


New Wall Map of U.S. This map is 52” x 34” 
in eight colors available plain or in various mountings 
at a range from $3 to $31.75. The Centennial Map is 
produced with a new contemporary name selection 
reflecting the size and importance of cities as they are 
today, and every place identified on the map has either 
political, economic, or historical significance. 

The map may be obtained from Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Dictation Studies 


(SIMPLIFIED GREGG) 
2nd Edition — By Wallace B. Bowman 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is designed to give 
the students a feeling that they are working with practical office 
situations in the classroom. This practical office-work situation 
is accentuated because al] of the letters in each of the forty 
dictation studies are actual business letters taken from office 
files and carefully edited. In addition, office-style dictation is 
featured in the last third of the book. 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, is a 
balanced book containing about the same amount of printed 
words for dictation and words in shorthand plates. It will build 
an adequate shorthand writing skill that will exceed the de- 
mands of the business office. In addition, the related skills of 
using correct spelling, punctuation, syllabication, and in handling 
the common office procedures are developed simply and 
logically. 

The free teachers’ manual provides a schedule of assign- 
ments, a key to the shorthand plates, and suggestions for teach- 
ing. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Story of Business: Large and Small. 
1956. A new $2-page booklet containing pictures, 
illustrations, and information tracing the growth of the 
business community. The business structure is likened 
to the educational, military, and church establishments, 
where sizes of facilities vary widely, and are shaped 
by the need to be filled. In early America all firms were 
small, but economic progress developed new needs that 
could be met only by a business structure including 
small, medium-sized, and large firms. Small and large 
businesses, instead of competing with each other, 
usually complement each other’s efforts. The large 
firms undertake the jobs that call for extensive facilities 
and investment, and the small ones operate in fields 
where their flexibility and. personal services enable 
them to make unique contributions, the booklet points 
out. In view of one and a half million new businesses 
of all sizes that will be created in America by 1976, 
this information and guidance material should prove 
most interesting and worth while. We need to under- 
stand and become acquainted with facts as published 
by the Du Pont Company if an expanding population’s 
demand for high living standards is to be met. A copy 
of this educational booklet may be requested from 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Guide and Workbook for Basic Business Or- 
ganizations and Stocks and Bonds. 1956. Now 
available a 49-page guide and workbook with a durable 
protective cover. The subject matter content is ar- 
ranged in four separate units with a table of content 
for guidance or reference use. This material was pre- 
pared by Peter Yacyk, Ridley Township High School, 
Folsom, Pennsylvania. To aid the student in the use 
of this workbook, cartoons and charts are included at 
the proper location in each unit. The four units include 
information pertaining to: (1) Basic Business Organi- 
zations; (2) Stocks and Bonds; (3) Cautions Before 
Investing and How to go About it; (4) Security Ex- 
changes and Governmental! Regulations. Also included 
are activity projects, test questions for check-up 
purposes, suggested reading source references and 
visual aid helps. In the back of the workbook is a 
glossary that lists and defines the important terms 
presented and used in each unit. This workbook is 
available at $1.25 per copy. Due to the costs involved 
in the preparation and printing a limited supply was 
published. Your order should be sent to Mr. Peter 
Yacyk, Ridley Township High School, Folsom, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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REVI ce w 


F NEW LITERATURE 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. 1957. This new third edition guide 
is completely revised. The guide lists 57 free tapes, 
177 free scripts, and 96 free transcriptions. Of the 
330 listitigs, 87 are new in this edition. For effective 
use, previous editions should be discarded since they 
are obsolete. The guide is most valuable to supplement 
and vitalize textbook teaching. All information needed 
to aid in checking on and ordering these items is 
provided. It contains a complete list of titles, descrip- 
tion of content, size, whether sound or silent, date of 
release, running time, names and addresses of distrib- 
utors and their branch offices. All new titles are 
indicated by an asterisk. The price per copy is $5.75. 
Send your request to Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Topics. Volume 5, No. 2, December, 1955. Topics is 
published periodically during the school year in the 
interest of education by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
This issue is well worth reading. In this issue, a general 
article on “The Teacher and Motivation” by Dr. Ralph 
Garry, associate professor, School of Education, Boston 
University, offers suggestions for motivation related to 
family finance. Dr. Garry’s suggestions are not new to 
experienced teachers, but to reread this article will 
refresh your thinking on the importance of evidences 
of motivation in classwork. This article discusses the 
motivation of the student and the motivation of the 
teacher. If a student is stimulated, it is usually because 
the teacher permits and tolerates the motivations and 
behavior patterns the student has acquired. Teachers 
will find this last suggestion most helpful in promoting 
higher standards in all classwork. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Equipment and Layout for Business Educa- 
tion Departments in Pennsylvania’s Public 
Schools. Bulletin 271-A. 1955. A 26-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet which gives practical suggestions 
for the layout of classrooms, room arrangements, 
lighting, and equipment. It offers practical suggestions 
on how a combination room should be set up as well as 
the establishment of a large commercial department of 
six rooms. Suggestions are made as to the types and 
variety of equipment which should be purchased for 
various size departments. Available on receipt of check 
or money order for 25 cents payable to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and sent to the Editor, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Box 911, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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A functional book designed 


to prepare for immediate 





office employment and future 


promotion... 


SECRETARIAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE 


5th Edition — By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 





SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a practical classroom experi- 
ence that leads to competence on the job. It aids in the mastery of certain office 
duties that have not been included in other courses. It gives refresher training 
in once-learned understandings and skills that are partially lost if they are not 
used constantly. The old and the new understandings and skills are integrated 
by means of a series of realistic office assignments. Proper guidance is given 
in the development of personal qualities so that the student will be more likely 


to succeed on the job. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE does more than prepare for a high level 
of stenographic efficiency. It develops a background of understanding that 


qualifies employees for promotion to more responsible positions. 








A workbook, tests (12 objective achievement tests 





and 2 examinations), and filing set (FILING 


OFFICE PRACTICE) correlate with the textbook. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Do Not Disturb 


Professor: ““You can’t sleep in my class.” 
Student: “If you didn’t talk so loud I could.” 


Short and Sweet 


“‘That speaker certainly made a hit.” 
“What did he talk about?” 


“About five minutes.” 
ee @¢e 


A Handicap 


“What is it about a dachshund that you don’t like?” 
“They make such a draft when they come into a 
room. They always keep the door open so long.” 


Modern Art 


“How do you account for your success as a futuristic 
painter?” 
“T use a model with the hiccoughs.” 


Can’t Use It Now 


A man eating dinner in a restaurant found that he 
could not possibly cut his steak, no matter how he 
jabbed at it. He said to the waiter at last, ““You’ll 
have to take this steak back and get me another piece. 
I can’t even begin to cut it.” 

“Sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, examining the steak 
closely, “I can’t take this back now. You’ve bent it.” 


It’s No Wonder 


Junior was being chided for his low grades. Little 
Robert, who lived nearby, was held up as an example. 
“Robert doesn’t get D’s and C’s, does he?” asked the 
father. 

“No,” Junior admitted. “‘But he’s different. He has 
very bright parents.” 
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Thrifty 
“Is your wife economical?” 
“Sometimes. She had only twenty-six candles on 


~ her fo¥tieth birthday cake last night.” 


Burglar-Proof 


Insurance Agent: “Don’t you want your office 
furnishings insured against theft?” 

Boss: “Yes, all except the clock. Everybody watches 
that.” 


It Could Be Expensive 
“I’m worried — it’s raining and my wife is down- 
town.” 
“Oh, she’ll probably step inside some store.” 
“That’s why I’m worried.” 


Not Just Right 

The class in reading had been called, and the teacher 
singled out a small boy in a front seat. 

“Now, Willie,” she said with an encouraging smile, 
“‘you may read the first sentence.” 

Willie got up slowly, and read in a hesitating mono- 
tone, “There is a warm doughnut. Step on it.” 

“No, Willie,” the teacher corrected, “the sentence 
reads, “There is a worm. Do not step on it.” 


A Logical Answer 


In the corner of a very crowded street car sat a 
very thin woman, greatly discomfited by the pressure 
imposed upon her by an extremely fat woman who sat 
next to her. 

Turning to her weighty neighbor, the thin woman 
remarked, oh, so sweetly: “They really should charge 
by weight on these cars.” 

To which the fat woman answered, just as sweetly: 
“But if they did, dearie, they couldn’t afford to stop 
for some persons.” 
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makes the study of 


business law a fascinating 



















expertence 











APPLIED 
BUSINESS LAW 


7th Edition — By Fisk and Snapp 





Everything is done in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW to make the 
course a truly interesting learning experience. From the in- 
troduction, outlining the legal problems of the Fawcett family, 
through the entire book, each discussion is presented in a 
nontechnical, but legally accurate, manner. The basic prin- 
ciples of law are emphasized and applied to personal, social, 





and consumer problems. 


Each lesson in APPLIED BUSINESS LAW is carefully planned 
and outlined tor easy and meaningful learning. Introductory 
teaser questions, illustrative case examples, boxed summaries, 


PLUS THESE MATERIALS cartoon-type illustrations, lesson summaries, and actual ad- 


judicated case problems are a few devices used in APPLIED 





* Workbook BUSINESS LAW to stimulate and hold the student's interest. 

® Achievement Tests Footnotes and summary tables are used to give exceptions to 

® Teachers’ Manual generalizations for greater accuracy where laws differ in the 
(free to teachers) various states. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced teacher of business subjects 
would like position in public high school or junior college 
for the fall of 1957. Address, No. 121. 


Woman teacher of shorthand, typewriting, and office 
practice, with eight years’ teaching experience, desires 
position. Holds Bachelor and Master of Science degrees. 
Address, No. 122. 


Position desired as instructor of accounting and ad- 


ministrative assistant by college graduate with success-~ 


ful years of business college experience. Address, No. 123. 


Position desired in a business school for the summer. 
Have M.A. degree and twenty-two years’ experience in 
teaching business subjects and supervising in high 
school. Able to teach any business subjects. Desire to 
be located in Midwest. Address, No. 124. 


Man, middle age, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, desires 

rmanent position in either a business school or an 
ndependent or church related college. Majors in Busi- 
ness Administration and Business Education. Man 
years of teaching experience. Now on a college staff. 
Some business college teaching experience. Have also 
handled courses in economics. Wife is an experienced 
teacher of business subjects. Will consider Midwest, 
South, or Southwest location. Available in June or 
September. Address, No. 125. 


Lady with B.S. in Business Administration desires 
summer employment for four or five weeks, teaching A 
ing or typing and shorthand in a business college. ll 
be available after June 7. Have had seventeen years of 
business teaching experience in the high schools of 
Florida and some business college and vocational teach- 
ing. Address, No. 126. 


Woman instructor with M.S. degree in Education, 
graduate work in secretarial studies and administrative 
work ona secondary level, desires position. Have had eight 
years’ experience in high schools, two years in business 
colleges, and three years’ college teaching in secretarial 
subjects, particularly shorthand, typewriting, and allied 
business subjects with counselling. Prefer teaching to- 
gether with some administracive duties, as counselling 


or registrar duties on college level preferably. Address, 
No, 127 


Experienced business teacher desires summer employ- 
ment with a college or a good business school with the ex- 
pectations of retaining the position permanently, 
providing conditions and relationships prove satisfactory. 
Address, No. 139. 


Summer position as typing instructor wanted by man 
with degree and public and private school teaching 
experience. Address, No. 142. 


Single man with college and business school teaching 
experience desires position immediately as an instructor 
in the field of business administration or secretarial 
science. Address, No. 146. 
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Summer position wanted by woman, 40, certified 
teacher of business education and English. Have been 
librarian for three years and English instructor five years. 
Have B.S. and M.S. degrees, eight years’ teaching ex- 
perience. Also one year as elementary principal in small 
country school. Address, No. 147. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A prominent Central West business school wishes to 
employ an instructor for advanced accounting and allied 
subjects. This position offers opportunity commensurate 
with-ability. Employment available now or later. Write 


fully. Replies will be kept confidential. Address, No. 128. 


Shorthand and typing instructor wanted by one of the 
leading business schools in the Central States. State 
experience, age, and educational background in your 
eee also salary expected. Teachers in their fifties 
will be considered. Address, No. 129. 


A good position with a real future is available in the 
Central States for an experienced, _ oo registrar 
with one of best business schools in this region. Give 
full information concerning experience, age, and educa- 
tion. Address, No. 130. 


Partner wanted by a business college in Georgia. Must 
have a degree with a major in accourgting or be a Certified 
Public Accountant. Small investment needed. Good in- 
come already established. Only persons definitely interest- 
ed should inquire. Address, No. 131. 


Western Pennsylvania private business school desires 
field representative, man or woman. Will pay straight 
salary, salary and commission, drawing account and 
bonus, or arrange for one who can help with management 
to receive half the profits. No investment required. Ad- 
dress, No. 132. 


Sales Counselor: Capable person to contact leads and 
convert to enrollments wanted by twenty-year old New 
York City School. Opening in City and Long Island. 
Commission. Address, No. 133. 


A long-established, accredited and progressive business 
school is interested in communicating with an instructor 
with a background in accounting and stenographic 
teaching for a challenging opportunity as a teacher- 
administrator. Please state education, age, experience, 
and present salary. All replies kept strictly confidential. 
Address, No. 140. 


Progressive Pennsylvania business school interested in 
obtaining young man capable of instructing accounting 
and business administration classes and to develop into 
management of the school. Good beginning salary. 
Address, No. 141. 


A progressive business school in a rapidly growing com- 
munity in northern Ohio needs a man experienced in 
teaching secretarial as well as business administration 
subjects. Salary commensurate with qualifications. 
Address, No. 144. 
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Man or woman wanted to teach accounting, Greg 
shorthand, and allied subjects in business school. 
Pleasant environment. Nice city ph age Good 
opportunity for advancement. Add » No. 145. 


WANTED TO BUY 


A successful private school offering business courses by 
correspondence. Address, No. 134. 


An experienced school man with teaching, adminis- 
trative and sales ability wishes to buy or lease an active 
school or acquire an interest in a good school. Please 
give full information. Address, No. 143. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


\ business school located in one of the large cities in 
California, which has been successfully operated for the 
past thirty-five years, for sale. Must sell due to death in 
the family. Excellent location. Completely equipped, 
including I.B.M. Keypunch Machines. Address, No. 135. 


\ 90-seat school, located in stable Pennsylvania com- 
munity, for sale. Tuition $30 to $40 a month. Some 
ambitious person is going to make money here. If in- 
terested, write at once. Price has been marked down. 
Address, No. 136. 


Desirable business college located in Ohio for sale. Ex- 
cellent reputation. Over seventy years in business. 
Priced to sell because owner has other interests. Address, 
No. 137. 


Well-established, two-teacher business school in 
suburb of New York City, for sale. Fully equipped; up-to- 
date typewriters; seating capacity 150 students; low price 
for quick sale. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 138. 


FOR SALE 


Nine (9) Stenotype Machines for sale. Reasonably 
priced. All in good condition. Address, Ramirez Com- 
mercial High School, Inc., 1702 Ponce De Leon Avenue, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 








New York Bus. Ed. 
and D. E. Meetings 


The New York State Vocational and Prac- 
tical Arts Association will hold a spring 
meeting at the Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
on May 3 and 4. The chairman is Marie 
Reynolds of Johnson City High School. The 
Friday, May 3, meeting starting at 10:00 a.m. 
will be devoted to reorganization plans and 
the election of officers. 

On Saturday, May 4, at 9:30 a.m. there 
will be a Problem-Buster Clinic dealing with 
problems in business and distributive educa- 
tion. The audience will select problems to 
be discussed. There will be discussion leaders, 
but the audience will participate. 

After the luncheon there will be a showing 
of a film entitled “Careers in the Making” 
developed by the staff of the High School at 
Yonkers. A discussion period will follow on 
the theme “Promoting Business Education.” 
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Practical Help 
for all students... 




















and 
Edition 


BUSINESS 
BEHAVIOR 


Here is a new edition of a popular book. 
It is designed for all students who are pre- 
paring to enter or advance in the business 
world. BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a 
program of activities centered around 
personal-relationship situations that busi- 
ness presents. It covers behavior, personal 
appearance and grooming, techniques em- 
ployed in business contacts, and a dis- 
cussion of valuable personality traits. 
Follow-up activities, practice exercises, 
case conference problems, and projects 
are provided to give practical applications 
to the text material. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is designed for 
vocational guidance or a special terminal 
course, or for supplementary use in office 
practice, typewriting, or shorthand classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW 5th EDITION 






RETAIL 
MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


Here is a fresh, carefully planned revision of a popular 
book in the classroom. The contents of retailing courses 
throughout the country were carefully considered when 
this book was planned and written. The organization has 
been improved and pertinent new material has been in- 
cluded. The textual material is now covered in twenty 
chapters, instead of twenty-seven. It covers the whole 
field of retailing including buying, selling, pricing, stock 
control, and: store organization. RETAIL MERCHAN- 
DISING provides the training that store executives believe 
prospective store employees should receive. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fifth Edition, is an action- 
packed book. Practical activities at the end of each chapter 
give the student practice in applying the principles. 
“What Would You Do In This Case?’’ is a new type of 
exercise designed to develop original thinking. Oral 
English and store arithmetic are also given special treat- 
ment at the end of each chapter in ‘Things To Be Done.” 
A workbook is available that will help take care of in- 
dividual differences among students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 ' Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





San Francisco 3 
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Have you tried using 


CORONET FILMS 
with your South-Western texts? 


Coronet Instructional Films has produced several films designed to be used in 
high school business, economics, and secretarial courses. Prominent textbook 
authors worked carefully with the producers in preparing films which correlate 
with the text you’re using. Check the list below to find your text and the films 
correlated to it. In every case, one or more of the authors of each textbook was 
also educational collaborator for the related films. ° 


BUSINESS & ECONOMICS Applied Business Law — Fisk, 
Pomeroy 
Text: 20th Century Bookkeeping and What is a Contract? 
Accounting — Carlson, Forkner, 
Prickett 


Film: Bookkeeping and You Consumer Economic Problems — 
Wilson, Eyster 
Understanding the Dollar* 


Text: General Business — Crabbe, Consumer Protection 


Enterline, DeBrum 
Films: What is Business? 
Sharing Economic Risks SECRETARIAL 
Your Thrift Habits 
What is Money? Text: 20th Century Typewriting — 


Lessenberry and Crawford 
Text: Business Filing — Bassett, Agnew Films: Ready see Type P 
Building Typing Skill 


Film: Filing Procedures in Business* 


Text: Secretarial Office Practice — 
Text: Applied Economics — Dodd Agnew, Meehan, Loso 


Films: Capitalism Films: The Secretary: A Normal Day* 
The Law of Demand and Supply* The Secretary: Taking Dictation* 
Banks and Credit The Secretary: Transcribing* 


*Each of these one-reel films (indicated by*) may be purchased for 
$100 in color or $55 in black-and-white. All other films listed are 
$90 in color or $45 in black-and-white. See for yourself how Coro- 
net has set the standards by which all instructional films are judged. 
Preview prints of these releases are now available on request. Or 
for complete rental or purchase information, simply write: 


Coronet Films room 106-8 
CORONET BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 


URBANA 
ILLINOIS 





Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workhook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an advanced textbook for key-driven calculators. OFFICE MA- 
CHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 

(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR MACHINE COURSE 

COURSE By Agnew - Goodfellow 

By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ING MACHINE COURSE 


DRILLS 
By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 





